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HE list of chronic diseases which may have origi- 

nated from a venereal fomes in the constitution, is 
not much extended beyond that of the morbid eff cts 
which that kind of poison is known to create in the 
course of time, should it not have been radically cured. 
Those which we have not enumerated in the preceding 
statement of primary and secondary sy mptoms of sy- 
philis, generally take place, in consequence of the pro- 
traction of the disease, and they are more difficult to 
discriminate. In describing them, it is our object to 
point out under what particular circumstances they 
may be traced to a syphilitic source, and to assist our 
readers in their judgment of a different or innocent 
cause. 
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By this inquiry it is hoped to do away a common error 
of many practitioners who are too often induced to sup- 
pose that the venereal disease is the key of all hidden 
and complicated cases of chronic affections which they 
cannot well define, and that like a Proteus, 


“© Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum.” 


‘Yhis error does not so much proceed from ignorance 

a want of judgment, as it unavoi-ably results from 

- iit of investigation, and sufficient attentio..; it shouid 
therefore be our duty to be well guarded against it. 

At the head of our list of chronic diseases we piace 

1. Pulmonary Consumption, because it has been fre- 

ricntiv entailed by venereal poison. 

2. Cephalalgra and Rheumatism. 

3. Sore-throat, and ulcerations in the mouth. 

. Dyspepsia, and impaired state of disgestion. 
. £r ythema, St. Anthony’s Fire with or without ul- 
ccration, excoriation, or discharge of sanies. 

0. False Anchyloses of the knee or other joint. 

7. Schyrrus and ulcerations of the ut. rus. 

8. Ulcerations, especially of the legs, with or with- 
out caries. 

9. Schrophula, King’s evil, Rickets. 

It would be easy to adduce many authorities to prove 
that every one of these diseases may have been the re- 
sult of constitutional syphilis; but on the other hand, 
the same have been a thousand times created bv innocent 
causes. Itis useless to repeat what would be the distres ; 
sing cffecis, in a moral point of view, of an erronevus 
judgment i in similar cases; it suffices to say, that in 
any one of them, mercurial or antivenereal treatment 
would be abortive, and prove the means of aggravating 
the existing symptoms. * 

Before we treat of these diseases separately as 
connected with syphilis or as simply idiopathic we 

must recur again to certain general principles, by which 
only the judgment can be guided to identify doubttul 
eff-cts with their real causes. 

I. Any chronic disease, which originates from a ve- 
nereal disposition, must necessarily be preceded by two 
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stages of the existence of the poison. The one relates 
to the mode of its troduction into the system, and of 
the oper ition of its symptoms of vene real action. The 
other is that of its constitutional form, agreeably to its 
known progress, before the ultimate result of a chronic 
aff-ction ; it may be said that some palliating remedies 
or its poss7ble latent existence, have removed the usual 
appearances of the symptoms marking those stages. 
There is some weight, no doubt, in this objection ; 
jt is founded however, upon exceptions only; for, a 
complaint is never said to be palliated, but because 
some of its effects have shewn themselves again ; as for 
wh it respects a long continuance of latent syphilis in the 
system a few cases of which have been noticed by emi- 
nent writers, (Bibl. Medic. vol. xxiv.) we may say 
that it Is an exception for a peculiar kind, and for 
hardy constitutions, favoured also by circumstances of 
age and climate ; but ata future period, the disease ma- 

nifests itself in them with violent symptoms, far dif- 
ferent from slow, disguised, and complicated chronic 
aff. ctions. 

II. In conformity with a principle stated before, 
of the gradual and. progressive aggravation of symp- 
toms, until syphilis happens to be checked, exhaustec 
or cured; no case of chronic disease falling under the 
consideration of a physician should be admitted as sus- 
picious, unless there has been a period of such aggra- 
vation of symptoms, before or after treatment. Atter- 
wards when investigating its circumstances he will no 
doubt be further obliged to substantiate the nature, eili- 

cacy, and operation of the same. 

There is a deficiency of data on this last subject | 
confess. There is no. exc usive rule respecting the re- 
quisite quantity of mercury to be emploved, nor for 
the best mode of exhibition, and much less on neces- 
sary practical cautions ; without which, I am fully sz 
tisfted, an operative treatment may prove, or wl 
prov ed absolutely abortive. French physicians have 
recommended salivation as critical for the radical cure ; 
others have insisted upon the conveniency and efficacy 
of the alterative method or bv extinction. Some, of 
later age, have more wisely stated that in either way, 
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“ Enough of mercury must be given.” We may 
add, however, in such proportion, as not to be inju- 
rious to the constitution, and if so, no cause can re- 
main for suspecting the existence of syphilis, nor of 
any mercurial disease, unless it took place immedi- 
ately after the treatment. 

IV. Another important consideration, before we 
acknowledge the presence of syphilis in a chronic case, 
is that after a long duration, and under certain circum- 
stances, the venereal poison will exhaust itself, (as I 
have suggested already,) and be spontaneously 
cured. I confess that in this novel assertion, I have 
not much authority to derive from books. Abernethy 
alone noticed that kind of exhaustion, in cases which 
he defined pseudo-syphilis, and which were in my opi- 
nion of the genuine kind. But I shall endeavour to 
produce sufficient authority in a point of doctrine which 
is all important in practice. 

I was the first, I believe, that produced two instances 
of spontaneous cure of syphilis effected by accidental 
hemorrhage. (Vide Med. Repos. vol. viit, p. 85+) 
The first was that of a sailor just landed, having g0- 
norrhza and a large chancre. Both primary sy mptoms 
alternating in progress, were equal in virulence ; in that 
state and on the same day, he faced new dangers, when 
he was suddenly taken w ith a profuse hemorrhage from 
the urethra, under which he fainted and was removed 
to his lodgings by women who were afraid lest he 
should die among them. Late at night I was sent for, 
but prevented from giving necessary assistance uatil 
five o’clock in the morning. He was found in his bed * 
really bathed in the quantity of ten or twelve pounds of 
blood; he was almost breathless, and all over cold. 
On examining the parts, it was observed that a pendu- 
lous clot of blood from the meatus had nearly checked 
the hemorrhage. Having removed this, and substituted 
a large elastic catheter to the depth of the prostate, 
and secured it with strings, some urine was obtain- 
ed not in the least tinged, and a simple dressing 
was applied to the chanere. The patient recovered 
within three or four days by the meaps only of a well 
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diluted nourishment, and alk the venereal symptoms 

vanished rapidly with no further remedy. The cure 
could not be doubtful, as the subject was kept during 
many weeks under strict observation.—The second 
case was that of a woman in her ainth month of preg- 
nancy, unfortunately infected by her husband. The 
external and internal parts were shockingly diseased by 
ulcers, funguses, and scabby blotches, spreading out- 
ward above the pubis. Her impending delivery 1 
thought, forbid any kind of treatment which I ab- 
solutely refused to undertake, trusting her fate to 
her vigorous constitution, but I predicted a consider- 
able hemorrhage, when all the diseased parts should 
be forcibly dila ed ; mdeed the event very soon spe- 
cified the prognostic, nor could . any thing but time, 
check the great loss of blood, which she experienced 
almost to complete exhaustion’ ; the infant horribly con- 
taminated did not require much care nor trouble, and 
died very soan. ‘Already the ulcerated parts of the 
suffering mother offered a healing aspect, the disquama- 
tion of scabs was soon produced, and the most per- 
fect cure was thus spontaneously obtained before the 
expiration of three weeks. 

Tothis curative accident we must add, thatof consider- 
able erosion or destruction of substance. A young man 
ventured to go tu sea, having a chancre without a pro- 
vision of medicines or directions, and soon experien- 
ced the following injuries. 

The glans penis was nearly all corroded away; a 
paraphymosis having - strictured the | integuments, 
the urethra underneath being opened in several places 
by large sphacelations, the urine could not reach more 
than beyond the half of its natural channel. The 
erection itself could not extend: to that atrophied 
part of the penis. ‘Fhe whole of .1t however, with all 
these deformities and ravages was perfectly healed, and 
the young man who never had taken mercury, was 
sound and healthy. There remained nothing to be done 
but to amputate the tumefied and useless parts of the 
penis, which now had become a horrid appendage, to 
which operation he gladly submitted, and which was 
attended with no great difficulty. ‘Two or three simi- 
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lar cures of syphilis obtained with the loss of the whole or 
part of the glans penis, with more or less denudation 
of the corpus cavernosum might be adduced. But I must 
mention the case of a female vagrant whom I once exa- 
mined in the prison of the city oi New-York, whose labia 
pudendi mortified and sloughed off entirely with a part of 
the vagina. She had taken some mercury which it was 
thought proper to suspend, for fear of aggravating the 
morbid excitement ; and, finding that a kind and rapid 
healing was spontaneously brought on, with which no 
remaining syphilitic virus could be supposed to exist, 
fio remedy was prescribed for her, and she remained 
free from any venereal symptom. 
ny A third circumstance productive of spontaneous cure, 
, is the primary suppuration of buboes, provided the dis. 
| charge of matter 1s effected soon enough to prevent its 
oe absorption. A man of mature years, and of a robust 
constitution contracted syphilis; he had no chancre 
however, but one of the largest buboes immediately 


} progressed with so great a degree of inflammation as 
ait to require bleeding. No mercury was given to him, be- 
ia cause it was apprehended that it might interrupt the 


maturation of the abcess. It was largely opened, wholly 
‘ discharged, and rapidly healed. For the sake of experi- 
' ment, mercury was delayed to see whether any other 
symptom would break out. In short, the cure was per- 
fect, I observed him many years afterw ards. 

I was once called’ in consultation to a case of vene- 
real and primary bubo, with a physician who upon some 


4 authority wished to experiment, and try the effect of 
ty opium only. Forseeing that the nature of the case and 


its rapid progress might render it similar to the pre- 
) ceding, I consented to it, explaining however my opi- 
hy nion of the possible cure without any remedy, if no 
hit absorption was permitted to take place. 
cb He insisted upon the efficacy of opium, when the 
| eresult proved completely favourable. Our difference 
Be of opinion had nothing to do with it, except to prove 
{ i that the complete elimination of the virus had been ef- 
by fected by suppuration. 

’ We are taught by those facts, and by many others of 
the kind, that syphilis might also be cured in cases of 
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continued suppurations, and discharges from fistulous 
sorese Of this I make no doubt, and at last it must be 
attenuated, exhausted and cured. 

Such are the general considerations we are to apply 
to cases of chronic diseases, which under certain cir- 
cumstances, 11 might be proper to trace to sy philitic 
cuuses. To other particular observations, according to 
their respective nature, we must now call the attention 
of prudent practitioners. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 


There is no doubt of a constitutional virus sometimes 
inducing this disease, especially in persons of a deli- 
cate frame and a compressed chest, and from the debi- 
litating effects of protracte d gonorrhea, or by an untimely 
suppression of ite But with this or other accidentil 
exciting ciuse, there is always some predisposition or 
commencement of it. When the sy philitic virus reaches 
those delicate organs of respiration, It soon produces 
an ulcerative consumption, purulent spitting, frequent- 
ly mixed with streaks of blood, and is particularly rapid 
in its fatal progress. It is a sharacteriatic symptom of 


‘syphilitic consumption, to diffuse all over the skin a dark 


red kind of suffusion instead of the livid paleness, 
which is observed in other consumptive patients, and 
occasionally creates pustules and blotches, especially on 
the chest. But when symptoms and collateral cizcum- 
stances are deficient to ascertain the nature of this con- 
sumption ; if it is not already too far progressed, a 
sure criterion is afforded by the gradual administration 
of calomel combined with opium or digitalis, which 
would never fail to afford an abatement of the disease, 
and a visible alteration of the pulse in syphilitic phthisis 
while the reverse would be the unavoidable re- 
sult in any other lesion of the lungs, mercury being an 
irritating and improper stimulus in pulmonic affections, 
because it accelerates circulation and increases those 
very secretions, which it is the main object to abate and 
diminish. I have seeneven mercurials quite abortive 
in truly syphilitic consumptions, owing to their advan- 
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ced stage of /esion or internal ulceration. I have heard 
that m sucha critical situation, a great benefit had been 
derived trom the milk of a goat, on the bags of which 
a quantity of mercurial ointment was rubbed until 
she sickened, and another was substituted. Whether 
this is to be depended on or not, it is however very 
consoling to observe, that while consumption is so 
rarely cured by medical means alone, it certainly yields 
to mercury asa specific when itis syphilitic, and many in- 
stances have been recorded in this country. (Vide Med. 
Rep. vol. v. p. 5-8-9.) 


CEPHALALGIA. RHEUMATISM. 


Very few persons affected with constitutional syphi- 
lis escape occasional attacks of excruciating pain in the 
head, or in any other part of the body, and along the cy- 
lindrical bones. These alternate with ulcers or other 
eruptive aifections, the occurrence of which never fails 
in relieving those pains. Horrid paroxysms of syphi- 
litic cephalalgia easily yield to natural or artifi- 
cial derivation of the virus on any other part of the 
body. Swediaur was of opinion that in this affection 
the virus is really fixed on the membranes of the brain, 
that hence it caused nodes and exostoses on the cra- 
nium, and would even frequently create epilepsy. It 
is not a new practice, in cases of the most agoni- 
zing pain, to attempt trepaning. Lieutaud had preser- 
ved a cranium perforated in more than twenty places, 
by syphilitic virus. (Histor. Anat. Med. tom. 1.) 
I have seen an obstinate case of cephalalgia effectually 
relieved by the sudden appearance of a corona veneris. 
With this sponteneous. symptom the disease no long- 
er remained equivocal. When that cruel pain, which 
throws a patient in the most horrid distress, is not sy- 
philitic, it always indicates some great alteration in the 
system, especially a suppression of fluor albus, &c. 
A lady of about forty years of age, carried for 
many years an issue on one of her legs: this by neglect, 
or some other cause, ceased to discharge matter, when 
she was seized with one of the most violent attacks of 
cephalalgia I have ever witnessed. If a_ specific 
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poison brings on that disorder or rheumatism, with some 
aitention, it is not difficult to detect it ; for, Z syphilitic, 
it has the concomitant symptom of a bluish suffusion 
spread over the skin, and of a few pustules : it is also ag- 
gravated by bleeding, and requires exciting remedies, 
while that from innocent causes is inflammatory, and 
commands the most antiphlogistic treatment. The 
same remarks and inferences we apply to rheumatism. 


SoRE-THROAT, ULCERATIONS IN THE Movtu. 


This is a common occurrence with a syphilitic consti- 
tution; like ophthalmia, it frequently succeeds a sup- 
pressed gonorrhea. It is sometimes coeval with the 
first period of infection; for it is a peculiar character of 
ulcerations of the throat and mouth, to be slowly pro- 
gressing and slowly cured. 

It would hardly be necessary here to refute the opi- 
nion of some physicians, who do not admit any other 
cause of those ulcerations but syphilis. Buchan, in his 
supplement, page 11, has sufficiently warned us against 
that error; and John Hunter has more explicitly proved. 
that the worst sore-throat might not be venereal. I 
pointed out a few years ago the frequent occurrences of 
ulcerated tonsils among children in this country. ( Vide 
Med. Rep. vol. xiii, page 19.) I was shortly after fa- 
voured with a letter from Mr. Hayden, an eminent dentist 
of Baltimore, and by the nature ‘of his practice, a more 
experienced observer, confirming the existence of those 
ulcers among children and adults. Mercurial treatmen 
is productive of the same to a great degree, and like. 
wise of caries of the bones of the palate. These effects 
have been distinctly remarked during our former preva 
lences of yellow fever, when calomel was so univer 
sally administered, leavi ing those ulcers and caries im 
many recovered patie nts, to whom no imputation of vene. 
real disease could have been made. From the frequency o! 
that disease among children, I am inclined to believe 
that scrophula, or any other morbid animal poison may 
be the probable cause of various ulcerations of th: 
throatand mouth. As for scurvy Ihave seldom seen it 
affecting the mouth of any individual of this country 
Vou. I. 
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unless they had been exposed to long sea voyages; per- 
haps that preservation is owing to the general use of to- 
bacco and of spirituous liquors. 

A middle aged woman had a periodical bleeding 
froin the gums, corresponding with the return of her cata- 
menia, but she had no ulceration in the throat nor in the 
mouth. 

It is I believe a safe criterion, in doubtful cases of sore- 
throat and mouth, to go by the following general rules. 

Ulcerated pharinx and tonsils, are upon an equal 
chance, syphilitic or not. 

Ulcerations on the palate, with caries or ozena, are in 
the same proportion, caused by syphilis, or by mercu- 
rial treatment. 

But ulcerations on the tongue, gums, lips, and inter- 
nal parietes of the mouth, must be venereal or cancerous. 

I would not recommend to judge of the nature of 
those ulcers by their shape, depth, or aspect, as Aber- 
nethy and others, who judging by external appearances, 
were confused by exceptions upon exceptions. The 
functions of the mouth, and the constant oozing of saliva, 
visibly alter those ulcers in so many ways, that no safe 
conclusion can be derived by their appearances.— 
Even the healing of any deep ulceration in the mouth, 
does not seem to go on by the same natural process as in 
other parts of the body; it sometimes progresses by 
regeneration without indentation or contraction. 
once saw a large venereal corrosion through the velum 
palati, opening in the nostril, altering much the speech, 
and it was larger than a shilling piece ; it was perfectly 
filled up without the contraction of the membrane, 
which remained arched like the other. 


Dyspepsia. 


Astruc did not exclude this affection of the or- 
gans of digestion, from the various effects of that 
disease, enumerated in his treatise. (Vide transla- 
tion of Barowby, p.43.) Simple observation proves in 
numerous instances that soon after infection, patients are 
more or less affected in their stomach, whether it is by 
pains, by pukings and irregular digestion. When I de- 
scribed the different modes of infection by immediate 
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contact, (vide Med. Rep. vol. xv, p. 236, 237), I also 
noticed that kind of aura syphillitica, in which the body, 
being frequently immersed in a warm bed, for instance, 

is absorbed, and which really constitutes the disease, pro- 
ducing an inverted march of symptoms, and first affec- 

ting the stomach, &c. 

Those symptoms are frequently renewed, during the 
continuation of the disease, and much oftener, or more 
violently, in sudden suppressions of gonorrhea, or in re- 
pelling applications on ulcerations, before a gradual me- 
thod of cure has been resorted to. It is therefore, very 
conclusive to infer, that a chronic dyspepsia might be 
the relict of constitutional virus. 

Surgeon N. D. Falck,a good observer, expresses him- 
self on this subject in the following words on the results 
of syphilis: “ Sometimes a painful nausea, attended with 
an apepsy and bilious eructations, vomiting, and other dis- 
orders, followed by a general and malignant dyspepsia, 
together with a loathsome atrophy, or else a bulimous 
greediness, till at length a marasmus, general atrophy, 
and a hectic ends the scene with death.” Page 260 

With the recollections of many years experience, it 
would not be difficult to illustrate the doctrine of Falck 
by analogous facts; I shall dispense with it, wishing 
only to point out, that under the name of dyspepsia from 
syphilis, I not only include the morbid affections of the 
stomach, defined by that name, but also various com- 
plaints of the alimentary channel from the same source ; 
namely, habitual puking with the greatest difficulty of 
retaining a little food; also lienteria, or alvine evacua- 
tions of indigested food, and those painful and burning- 
like sensations, which are frequently mistaken for the 
presence of a corroding acid, productive of depraved 
and absurd taste.. When the digestive powers are im- 
paired, the gastric juices are unemployed, and cause 
eructations, and sickness, they incessantly require arti- 
ficial means to be neutralized or removed. 

Dyspepsia is therefore properly classed with probable 
chante syphilitic affections, unless it can be accounted 

r hy some other internal organic cause. 

ERYTHEMA. 
Erysipelas, Zona, the shingles. ‘This 1s rarely a 
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chronic disease, and more rarely the effect of 
venereal disposition; to it we must refer, nevertheless, 
the morbid eruption, so well described by Buchan and 
Beil, and there are tew physicians but may have witnes- 

s.d some cases of it. 

An old man, apparently of an healthy constitution, 
applied to me for a virulent gonorrhea, with excoria- 
tions on the glans penis, lately contracted. ‘The disease 
subsided very soon, but mistrusting the sufficiency of 
treatment, I advised him to continue the use of reme- 
dies, which he declined. He soon experienced a consi- 
derable degree of debility, without much uneasiness, 
except from an erythema, zona, which broke out trans- 
versely on the abdomen, extending across the back to 
the top of the shoulder, 4 or 5 inches wide every where, 
and of a deep red colour. He soon died, expressing no 
pain, offering no other singular symptom. 

A young man ina state of confirmed lues put himself 
under treatment, which, through his own neglect, en- 
tirely failed. He broke out all over the superior and 
lower extremities with an eresipelatous eruption, the 
small pimples of which were depositing sanies and 
blood on his linen. . This affection continued until one 
of his eyes inflamed very much, and an exostosis form- 
ed on his ancle. A second treatment cured him entirely, 
but some discoloration of the skin remained on the 
parts which had been the seat of the erythema ; other 
cases circumscribed like St. Anthony’s fire, with consi- 
derable eruption, oozing of sanies, and even with deep 
ulceration, have fallen to my lot in practice, which were 
not syphilitic. I am not able to substantiate peculiar 
characters and signs of the venereal erythema, nor to 
judge of its nature better than by the general rules above 
established. 

Fause ANCHYLOSIs. 

That swelling of the joints, and more particularly 
of the knee, has been generally noticed by all the 
writers on venereal disease ; it may be justly classed 
with its secondary symptoms; if not timely coun- 
tcracted, it terminates by a tumour, which may be sup- 
posed to be a white swelling, it becomes an ulcer even 
to the bone. The pain is excruciating in its first 
peried ; the capsular cavity is so much distended as to 
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threaten an immediate bursting. But without the 
smallest difference, a similar anchylosis has been a con- 
comitant of acute and chronic rheumatism, in constitu- 
tions free from any specific morbid virus. I have had 
the rare opportunity of comparing both diseases at the 
same time, with equal uncertainty and perplexity. Be- 
ing at last obliged to experiment, mercury proved the 
real test. It exasperated the rheumatic anchylosis, and 
rapidly reduced the syphilitic one. When by error or 
deceit a patient renders an uncertain case still more 
suspicious, it is fortunate that we can come to the 
truth, without producing any injury. A syphilitic an- 
chylosis promptly disperses and yields tomercury. In onc 
instance of a subject 25 years of age and slender make, 
it was perfectly cured, although complicated with tumours 
and ulceration; but the rheumatic is very slowly re- 
duced by antiphlogistic treatment, external applications, 
&c. and is a very tedious complaint. 


Scurrrus AND ULcers or THE UTERUS. 


It has been supposed by respectable authority, that a 
venereal constitution might produce those diseases in 
the uterus. I am of a different opinion, and if some 
evidence has been obtained of the contrary, I conclude 
that syphilis has been accessary to the other. 

Schirrus or ulcer in the uterus, is generally met with 
in women, who have been many years affected with leu- 
corrhea or fluor albus. The frequency of this in the 
United States is unparalleled, at least in the middle and 
southern states, and I do not know any thing to the con- 
trary in the northern parts ; it would be a desideratum to 
account for it. After its long duration, the laxity or atony 
which it produces must certainly disorder the uterine 
functions ; indurated tumors, polypuses < and ulcerations 
succeed next in that irritable organ; with other acces- 
sary and untoward circumstances, the mischief is at last 
rendered incurable, and perhaps cancerous ; of this last 
character I lately witnessed two cases. 

Refiecting on the natural progress of syphilis, i: 
must appear that the long standing of uterine com- 
plaints, if nurtured by that poison, would surely produce 
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deadly effects, or by constant discharges at last ex- 
haust and destroy the virus. The same abundant and 
fetid discharge, if contaminated and virulent, would in- 
cessantly excoriate the other internal and external or- 
gans of generation, and even propagate by intercourse, 
which effect is by no means warranted by experience. 
Reasoning by analogy we are not made aware, that in- 
dolent tumors and schirruses on any part of the body, 
are the immediate consequences of venereal action or dis- 
position, nor are we apprised that one of a hundred fe- 
males, labouring under virulent syphilis in the labia pu- 
dendi, vagina, perineum, &c. did ever experience the 
least affection of the kind in the uterus. 


ULCERS, ESPECIALLY ON THE LEGS, WITH OR WITHOUT 
CARIES. 


Ulcers in general, in different parts of the body, can- 
not easily be mistaken in their cause and nature; but, we 
might nevertheless, when doubtful, apply to them all 
what we have to remark on ulcerated legs, even if they 
originated from a venereal cause. 

Everard Home, has judiciously explained how ulcers 
on the legs can be easily effected by deficiency of vital 
powers inthe extremities of the body, and by the impurity 
and gravity of blood in varicose veins. (Vide page 49, 
Treat. on Ulcer. Legs.) This is identified in a thousand 
instances of a slight scratch of a moscheto-bite on an 
edematous leg, or after a long fit of sickness, and when 
certain occupations require an erect posture of the body ; 
from similar trifling causes, ulcerated surfaces of che 
legs baffle every possible application, except that of abso- 
lute rest and lying posture. But should the same occur 
in subjects exposed to labour and fatigue, to uncleanli- 
ness and intemperance, an ulcer may progress in depth 
and breadth, it becomes fistulous, reaches the periosteum, 
and bone which must become and continue carious. 
Hence ulcerated legs are a frequent malady of the aged, of 
the poor, and of the labouring class of people. 

When such ulcers have become habitual and incura- 
ble, there is a certain quantity of matter daily dis- 
charged from them, the proportion of which will affect 
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the system if repressed or repelled, merely because it 
has become a kind of excretion organically prepared and 
provided, to be discharged. The healing of an old sore leg, 
is therefore productive of great mischief, and even of 
sudden death. 

Another singularity, and not easy to account for, is 
that of periodical sore legs, occurring at a certain season 
of the year, and regularly healing at another period. 
Others alternate with sore eyes, sore ears, sore 
throat, and headach, with local prurigo, inflamed and 
itchy eruptions. The chapter of varicose veins discloses 
in fine, another abundant source of ulcers on the legs. 
It remains, therefore, well proved that among so many 
various natural causes of sore legs, there must be very 
strong evidences of their being venereal, before we 
should attribute to them that character. Nor can we 
trust much to the aspect of these ulcerations, if we bear 
in mind, that according to the state of constitution, and 
of its variable alterations, they may be more or less ma 
lignant, sanious, and fetid, even when they obiainate 
from the most innocent causes. But this is not all, there 
are ulcers, which originally were venereal, w hich after 
the virus has been destroyed, assume some new diseased 
disposition, arising from the state in which the parts 
were left. ¢ Home, page 244.) The healing of an ulcer 
depends upon the removal of many local evils, totally 
independent of the cause which has formed it ; these are 
granulations which, while forming, should not be op- 
pressed by adhering matter, thick scabs, funguses or 
excrescences formed by albuminous matter and extra- 
vasated blood; such are also hard bottom or indented 
edges, exposure to air and acrid substances and irrita- 
ting bodies, which prevent the connexion of its fibres ; 
likewise uneven or declive surfaces or sinuses opposed 
to anuniform elimination of pus, which if partially con- 
fed in one point more than in another, | becomes of- 
fensive and corroding matter, destroying in one instant 
the work of many days. Art only is capable of re- 
moving these evils, or assembling these circumstances. 
just as if to make ahealing wound of a bad ulcer, it was 
necessary to slice the whole of it off, with a sharp instru- 
ment, much below its own bottom. where a health: 
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action, and inherent healing power is sooner found un- 
impaired. How often after a specific pre-existing poison, 
has been removed, one or many of the suggested causes, 
have continued to aggravate the ulcer and oppose its 
cure, I leave to be judged by experienced surgeons, 
who could not even depend upon the cure of a syphi- 
litic ulcer by specific remedies, unless they were stu- 
diously applying all the means suggested by its local 
character, and peculiar ethiology. 


RIcKeETs. 


Among the best writers on venereal disease, and 
others who acknowledged the transmission of that 
virus from parents to their offspring, many have suppo- 
sed that its leven constituted the rickets. Others have 
more reasonably supposed that it was a disease su? ge- 
neris. In either instance, it has never been defined 
but by its particular symptoms, nor has it been the ob- 
ject of any successful experiment by specific re- 


medies. We have arrived to this age, without being able 


to learn any thing positive. Were we to refer ourselves 
to certain general facts and principles, we could make 
out however, that the Lcrowelles in France, and King’s 
evil in England, has been in remote ages universally pre- 
valent among children, especially in the south of Eu- 
rope, and extended afterwards to the northern latitudes. 
In those days the disease was very severe, and oftener 
mar«ed by glandular swellings, and especially ulcerations 
on the neck ; it caused swellings of the joints, or hyper- 
stoses, flexions aud caries of the bones. It came to 
pass that as no remedy was found to alleviate and cure 
the complaint, an opinion suggested by piety and syco- 
phancy prevailed that the sovereign only had the power 
of curing that evil by asingle touch. - How far the royal 
fingers were successful, it is certainly not my province to 
discuss. This historical fact suggests the reasonable 
belief that the complaint had no doubt prevailed epide- 
mically under certain atmospheric circumstances, over 
extensive countries ; that its extinction and re-appear- 
ance were proofs of its being influenced by seasons of the 
year, that equally occurring among all ranks of society, 
but being confined to infancy and childhood, it could not 
be the effect of a contagious specific poison, the exist- 
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ence of which is never limited to certain periogs of life. 
It is therefore to be concluded, that rickets, S%rophula, 
and struma, are all the same—a lymphatic disease, natural 
to children, more or less aggravated by circumstances of 
times, and especially of the mismanagement of infancy. 
Astruc, who had extended the list of all morbid ef- 

fects of syphilis to almost every possible complaint which 
the human body can be afflicted with, had however ex- 
cluded the rickets, which he had simply defined a /ym- 

hatic disease. ‘We entertain the same opinion of those 
glandular swellings, tumefaction of joints, distortion of 
spine and great collections of matter which we fre- 
quently meet with in this country, on bones and perios- 
teum. Nor do we suspect in the least that they origi- 
nate from a fomes, the existence of which is no longer 
admissible after it has been cured, nor beyond the cha- 
racteristic forms we have assigned to it, and periods of 
time at which it must be exhausted. That the rickets 
or scrophula is merely a lymphatic disease, we hold it 
sufficiently proved ; because it is frequently observed on 
children from healthy parents of other healthy chil- 
dren, who have not participated in any kind of here- 
ditary complaint ; because its operations are limited on 
the glands or on the bones ; because, whatever are the 
ulcerations of the one, and distortions of the other, provi- 
ded these effects are unconnected with any important 
function of life, no other pernicious accident is to be 
apprehended, except the deformities left that cannot be re- 
medied ; because, after a period of time or change of 
constitution, the rickets disappears, it neither extends be- 
yond the age of childhood, nor propagates itself by con- 
tagion. Buta last character still more establishing the 
essential difference of both complaints is derived from the 
inefhicacy of mercury, the true specific remedy against 
syphilis, which aggravates the symptoms of rickets, and 
consequently cannot be depended upon. It is there- 
fore difficult, if not*inconsistent with the ethiology ot 
chronic diseases from venereal constitution, to class 
among them this last disorder, and the least calculated 
to excite our suspicions. 

New-York, December 30th, 1812. 

VoL. I. Q 
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AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE WHEREIN CONSISTS THe QUA- 
LITY OR PRINCIPLE oF ANY Bopy. By Tuomas D. 
Mircuetn, M. D. oF PHILADELPHIA. 


HE. philosophers of the present age, evince a spi- 

rit of investigation, the result of which cannot fail 
to be highly beneficial to science, in all its various de- 
partments. But while some are engaged in rational in- 
quiries, some are employed in attempting to solve points 
of dispute, which from their very nature, seem to me, 
utterly incapable of definitive solution. 

In different extractive matters, we have, what some 
have been pleased to call, the Bitter, the Narcotic, and 
the Astringent principles. To define the nature of these 
individually, and to assign to each of them some special 
portion of the substance in which they are found, the 
scientific in this and former ages have laboured much ; 
and, as I think, altogether in vain. More time has 
been wasted in these pursuits than might have suffi- 
ced to have given birth to some new discovery, on the 
useful application of many old ones. 

The celebrated abbé Fontana wearied his own pa- 
tience, and nearly exhausted his fund of chemical know- 
ledge, to ascertain, in what part of the venom of the 
viper, its poisonous quality resided., Experiment fol- 
lowed experiment, and the ultimate conclusion of this 
philosopher appears to have been, that chemical analysis 
could not detect any material difference between the 
viper’s poison and the gum of the Mimosa nilotica. 
Nor is this the only instance, in which men of science, 
have been deluded. In quest of some™ bodies, with 
which various principles might be identified, philoso- 
phers have long wandered. ‘The experiments of chem- 
ists have been innumerable, almost, to prove that this or 
that ingredient inthe gall nut, contained its astringency. 
But this point is as far from being decided as ever, and 
we hope that we shall be able to establish this failure. 

Mr. Davy once undertook the analysis of the Digi- 
talis purpurea, with a view to ascertain, in what its de- 
leterious quality resided. But here also, experiment 
failed, so far as it was conducted, and it would have been 
equally fallacious, had the, experimenter continued his 
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researches ad infinitum ; for we venture to say, that were 
chemistry at its acme, still it would fail to accom- 
plish the views of these philosophers, who have applied 
it in the manner already mentioned. 

Let us for a moment inguire into the cause of this 
failure, and the reasons why chemical analysis, or 
examination by any means will be forever inadequate 
to decide the actual individual source of any quality. 

In this investigation, I deem it necessary to premise 
a few general remarks, as a kind of ground-work for 
what is to follow. 

First then, I consider the variety in bodies to depend 
entirely on the varied quantities of elementary particles 
in each body, and on the difference of arrangement of 
those particies. I found the belief, principally, on the 
supposition that there are but 3 or 4 elementary princi- 
ples in.nature ; though, if this be considered a postula- 
tum, IT am willing to rest my opinions on the more 
ancient conjecture, relative to the number of simple 
bodies. 

If however the first supposition be founded (and 
there is little doubt of its foundation, since the variors 
experiments lately made in Europe, secm to establish the 
fact) then it follows, to a mathematical demonstration, 
that if the body A, impress us, with the odoriferous sen- 
sation of arose, aud if the body B, transmit to the brain, 
the ambrosial sensation of musk, these sensations are 
not to be ascfibed ta any individual portion of either ar- 
ticle, but to the whole of the substance in its state of 
combination. ‘True, the elemeatary particles may be 
ereatly modified by mixture, but still we are able to pur- 
sue the compounds to their component parts, and to 
prove, that independently of modifications, they are the 

same, nearly, in the rose and the musk, varied only in 
quantity and mode of arrangement. 

We are not without familiar analogies to confirm the 
truth of these remarks. Every.one knows, that oxygen 
and nitrogen, (both of which are probably simple,) form, 
ts In the atmosphere, a substance both insipid and mo- 
dorous ; while an increase in the proportions of either, 
produce in the compound, changes which are immedi- 
ately cognisable to the senses. ‘Thus in nitric acid, we 
have a corrosive fluid, in nitrous acid a fuming liquor 
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varying in its colour, and in nitrous oxide gas, an agent 
of athighly stimulating nature. In the nitrous acid, 
particularly, it is known that the colour may be much 
changed, simply by altering the quantities of its com- 
ponent parts. Now, no one will say, that the exhilara- 
ting qualities of nitrous oxide gas, or the properties of 
nitric and nitrous acids, are assignable to any one sub- 
stance ; they are qualities only, produced by a varia- 
tion'in the quantities of the same ingredients, without 
the addition of any foreign substance. Qualities or 
principles, thus resulting from a union of particles in 
various propor tions, cannot from their very nature be 
identified with any individual portion of a body. 

So with vitality, or as it is called life. Physidlopists 
have attempted to assign to it, various situations in the 
animal economy, and to explain it in vegetables, by ob- 
scure and unintelligible means. Now it is evident to 
me, from careful reflection, that life is a quality of mat- 
ter, resulting wholly from a novel management of ele- 
mentary particles of matter. So in short, do I conceive 
every quality to be produced; and if the gum Arabic 
and the viper’s poison yielded to Fontana the same pro- 
ducts, it only follows, from what I conceive to be a law of 
nature, that in the two bodies the same elementary parts 
had a difference of arrangement, and a difference in 
quantity. In this there is nothing more astonishing, 
than in the extremely opposite compounds resulting from 
the union of oxygen and nitrogen in various propor- 
tions. If oxygen and nitrogen in one state of combina- 
tion, form the air we breathe, and in another, the most 
deleterious substances, why are we to wonder that the 
same elementary particles, differently aggregated should 
form the bland and nutritious gum, and the poisonous 
venom { 3 

It would seem to me an useless contrivance in nature, 
that a few elementary particles of matter should be com- 
bined, and the substance still be incomplete, until another 
agent were added, to endow the whole with a quality. I 
can see no philosophical reason, why a number of par- 
ticles, possessing separately, very few sensible propor- 
ties, should not in a state of aggregation, be endowed 
with qualities capable of producing impressions on our 


organs of sense. 
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The error on this subject is so popular, and in my 
opinion so conducive of injurious consequencegy that I 
have deemed it proper to advance these remarks. I 
have been the more impelled to this, from having once 
or twice heard a professor, waste nearly an hour, in tel- 
ling his class, what constituted the astringent principle. 

Those who attempt to find out the seat of a quality, 
would do as well to undertake the analysis of a quality 
itself. It is as we have already remarked, something 
produced by variety in the union of particles, and pecu- 
liarity in their arrangement. 

Let us imagine for a moment, the existence of some 
simple substance, totally separate and free from the con- 
tact of any other body. Will it be supposed, that a body 
thus placed, could possess any sensible properties? 
Surely not. The reason is obvious; wnzon is indispen- 
sably necessary to the production of any quality, and no 
sooner does this union ensue, than a property of some 
sort or other is developed. 
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AN INVESTIGATION ON THE NATURE—GROWTH—AND DECAY‘ 
OF HUMAN TEETH, &. By Horace H. Havpen, Esa.* 


(Continued from the last Number, page 47. ) 


AVING cursorily noticed some of the exceptiona- 
ble parts of Dr. Blake’s theory, I shall in the next 
place, and in as brief a manner as is consistent with the 
nature of the subject, proceed to explain to you my own 
ideas on this head ;_ taking the liberty at the same time, 
of pointing out to you some important relations which 
present themselves as analogous and highly interesting. 
I have demonstrated to vou, as well as a number of 
respectable scientific characters, the existence of a sub- 
stance entering into the composition of teeth, differing 
apparently in consiStence from the other substances, (viz. } 


* We infinitely regret in this subject and important discovery of the 
organization by which a tooth is formed, &c. to omit any part connec’ 
ed with it. But as the essay is lengthy, and could not be wholly in- 
cluded in several succeeding numbers, the author wijl permit us to 
leave out a few pages of his progressive controversy with Dr. Biakc. 
With this, or any other disposal, we will strict}v keep the subject un- 
broken, and conform to its title. Tar. 
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enamel and bone, which constitutes the medium of union 
betweeg.those two substances. I feel myself justified in 
rejecting most of the opinions hitherto advanced, on the 
formation of the enamel of teeth, and particularly that 
which supposes it to be deposited and formed by a mem- 
brane. 

Mr. Home, (in treating of the pulps of teeth, page 4,) 
says; ‘This pulp 1s enclosed by.a capsule, the cavity of 
*¢ which, while the tooth is growing, is filled with a vis- 
*¢ cid fluid similar to the synovia of joints, and this fluid, 
‘¢ by the absorption of the thinner parts becomes inspis- 
“ sated to a proper state for crystallization, so as to 
‘¢ form the enamel which adheres to the surface of the 
‘tooth. Dr. Blake observes, ‘I shall just ask Mr. Home 
“‘ what deposits other mucilaginous fluid‘—Il answer 
“ for him, the investing membrane.” ’ 

With due submission, I beg leave to ask either or 
both these gentlemen, what it is that deposits the semi 
osseous strata between the enamel and bone of the tooth? 

I shall not be so positive in saying, at least that it is 
deposited by any membrane, since there must necessari- 
ly be a third, and no such has been discovered. 

Therefore, the whole must rest upon mere conjecture. 
—But were I to cherish a belief,®hat nature has formed 
a membrane in the whole animal economy destitute of 
blood vessels, and capable of depositing and forming the 
enamel, cortex striatus, I should remain in ceaseless anx- 
iety-lest the crystalline lens of my eyes should become 
a mass, similar in substance to the enamel of a tooth; 
or, that some of the membranes of the eye (which are 
doubtless subject to the same laws of action as other 
membranes) should deposit a like substance, which 
would ever after deprive me of the indescribabft plea- 
sure, of contemplating the beauty of her inimitable works. 

Dr. Hunter seems to be of the opinion that the enamel 
of atooth, is the earth more fully depurated or strained 
off from the common juices.* 

This conjecture seems to be by far the most plausi- 
gle, and one that is strongly supported by the following 
consideration, whether he had it in view or not. 


* See Nat. Hist. of the Tusk, part 2, page 35 
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It appears from a strict analysis of both the bone, and 
enamel of the teeth, that they contain both phosphat and 
carbonate of lime ; though in different proportions. 

Mr. Hatchetz says ; ** The enamel appears, only to be 
“« different from tooth or bone, by being destitute of 
“ cartilages, and by being principally formed of phos- 
“« phat of lime cemented by gluten.” . 

Now as there is no instance, as yet ascertained, in 
which those substances are known to be deposited by a 
membrane, destitute of blood vessels, and that on the con- 
trary they are both depesited by the blood vessels (as 
will be made to appear hereafter) it follows, since the 
internal membrane surrounding the pulp contained no 
véssels capable of carrying red blood,- that the opinion 
of Dr. Blake remains very doubtful, while that of Dr. 
Hunter appears, not only possible but very probable. 
That the enamel is the real production of the tooth, or 
rather, that it is secreted or deposited by it, appears pro- 
bable from the following circumstance. 

The texture of the osseous part of the tooth of the 
hippopotamus is much finer than the tusk of the ele- 
phant,* yet much coarser than that of the tooth of the 
common horse, and still more so than that of the cow or 
ox, buffaloe, &.—The enamel differs in like manner.— 
That upon the tusk of the hippopotamus is perhaps the 
coarsest in its texture of any, at least that I know of; 
that on the tusk of the horse approaches nearest to it 
except that on the grinder of the elephant.—The osseous. 
part of the teeth of the buffaloe, cow and dog, resembles 
in its texture that of the human teeth, in the strigtest 
sense, and so likewise is the enamel.—There is not a 
human tooth in nature which presents a finer and more 

beautiful enamel than is found on the cutting teeth o! 
either of the last men tioned animals; hence, the 
beauty and texture of the enamel seems to depend 
on the texture of the bone which it covers. Where- 


as, if the synovial fluid of Dr. Home, and which, © 


according to Dr. Blake, serves to moisten the chalkr 
substance, which afterwards becomes the enamel, 


* Ldo not mean te infer that the tusk ofan elephant has enamel unon 
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is secreted from the membrane we have much reason to 
believe, that this substance upon all teeth would be alike 
in beauty and fineness ; on the contrary, it differs very 
materially. 

It may be said, that the larger the animal, the grosser 
the membranes and vessels, and therefore the coarser the 
enamel; but the sheep and the hog are much ‘smaller 
animals than the cow; yet the enamel on the teeth 
of the former-is much inferior to that on the teeth of the 
latter. As tothe bone of the tooth serving as a foil, it is 
out of the question ;. for the bony part of the tusk of the 
hippopotamus is whiter than either, while the enamel is 
still the coarsest. In the next place, if the enamel was 
deposited by the internal membrane, upon the bony sub- 
stance of the tooth, it would, after being perfected, be li- 
able at all times to scale off through a deficiency of the 
uniting medium. 

This will appear evident when we consider the fornia- 
tion of the crusta petrosa. 

This bony substance of the tooth is first formed at the 
top. As ossification progresses, the enamel is formed, and 
as itis perfected, the crusta petrosa is deposited ; but 
no union of those two last substances ever takes place, 
except such as is formed by the inequalities of the crusta 
petrosa impressing itself in the most minute manner, 
when soft, into the inequalities of the surface of the en- 
amel. Now if the enamel was, or is, deposited by the 
membrane upon the bone of the tooth, and by a membrane 
also, the crusta petrosa is deposited upon the enamel, we 
have every reason to believe that the union of the crusta 
to the enamel, would be as intimate as that of the en- 
amel to the tooth. 

On the contrary, as I before observed, it is never the 
case ; the crusta petrosa will in all cases flake off fr: m 
the enamel,* leaving it entire and beautifully white— 
whereas the enamel is so intimately united to the tooth, 
that it cannot be separated by any violence (except by 
the method I have adopted) without splitting up the 


bone also. 


* See Essay on the Tusk, page 218 
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Lastly, it appears that in the formation of the teeth, 
this chalky substance is deposited upon, and by the 
teeth; that it is this substance which, when formed 
constitutes the semz-osseous strata which I have demon- 
strated to you, and which is to be seen upon every 
tooth, where there is an enamel, and that it is through 
this semi-osseous strata, or by it that the more subtile 
parts of the ossific matter of the tooth is infiltrated, 
strained off, or deposited, which, when crystallized, 
forms the enamel or cortex striatus. 

This opinion is rendered the ‘more probable, and is 
more fully illustrated by the following considerations.’ 

Whoever will consider the difference between the tex- 
ture of the enamel, and bone of a tooth, will readily grant, 
that it is next to impossible, that these two substances 
could ever be so intimately united, without the agency 
of this, or some other intermediate substance. 

Secondly, that in the living tooth this semi-osseous 
strata is organized and possesses a living principle, and 
is necessarily so, or it would by violence cleave from the 
tooth, (since it is organized) bringing the enamel with 
it. 
Thirdly, it is necessarily endowed with the living 
principle in order to support and nourish the enamel, 
which would otherwise become dead, discoloured, and 
fall away by action of heat, and of acrid secretions, which 
at all times prevail in a greater or less degree in the 
mouth. ; 

This, I am sensible is directly opposite to the opinion of 
Dr. Blake, who maintains, that after the enamel is once 
formed or perfected, it receives not the slightest degree 
of nourishment.* 

On this particular point, a few observations, I hope, 
will not be considered unseasonable. 

That the enamel, which is supported by the semi-os- 
seous strata, is nourished, is not only a natural conclu- 
sion, but demonstrated from the following circumstance. 
Whenever any acrid matter penetrates the enamel, at 
however small a point, and néar the gum, it soon spreads, 
destroys the living principle in the semi-osseous strata, 


* See Essay on the Teeth, page 129 
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its union with the bone of the tooth is broken up, and with 
it the enamel falls; constituting no doubt, what is 
generally termed denudation; leaving the bone oi the 
tooth underneath exposed to view. 

It may be asked, since the semi-osseous strata is once 
exposed, why does not the destruction go on till the tooth 
is deprived of its enamel? With the same propriety, 

may be asked the following question ; why does not 

angrene, when once it makes its appearance, always go 
on till it destroys the patient ?—I presume the following 
answer will suffice for both, (viz.) That by some modi- 
fication or effort of the living principle, it overpowers or 
subdues the diseased action, thereby setting bounds to its 
progress. 

That the teeth not only possess a living principle, and 
are nourished, and the enamel also, must appear evident 
from the following.— 

Dr. Blake acknowledges what is a well known fact, 
that, “* If by chance the vessels which enter the roots, 
** and are distributed on the pulp, be torn or destroyed, 
‘¢ the body of the tooth becomes discoloured, sometimes 
“* nearly black.”’* 

Not only so, but human teeth artificially substituted 
in the mouth of a person, are subject to the same 
change, and in a few years become soft, but never car- 
tilaginous,} and entirely unfit for use. 

In this case the decoloured bone does not act altoge- 
ther as a foil for the enamel,t but the enamel itself is 
changed in colour; and as its point of union with the 
bony part is destroyed, it changes into dark brown spots, 
which will at length fall off from the bone. 

We have more complete illustrations of this fact in 
artificial teeth, made of the tooth of the Hippopotamus. 
This, like all other substances partaking of the quality of 
ivory or bone, is ina few years destroyed, when made 
into artificial teeth, and set in the human mouth.—And 
likewise, in this case, not only the osseous part is gradu- 
ally destroyed, but the enamel, or cortex striatus seems 
to keep pace with it, and changes into dark brown, or 
rusty spots, which in some instances pervade the whole 


* Essay on the Teeth, page 121. ¢ Ibid. + Ibid. 
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enamel, and what is a little singular, if the bony part of 


the tooth becomes soft and almost black by long use, the 
bone may, by a particular process, be rendered almost as 
white as ever; but no process whatever, will restore 
its primeval beauty when once those spots make their 
appearance.—=Besides, the part of the artificial tooth 
which is hollowed out to be fitted to the gums, leaves 
the superior edge of the tooth thin, and which is gene- 
rally soonest pervaded by the destroying agent. 

As soon as it penetrates the semi-osseous strata, 
or point of union of the enamel with the bone, the ad- 
hesion is destroyed and the enamel flakes or crumbles 
off, leaving the surface of the bone underneath smooth 
but discoloured. 

Was not the enamel on healthy teeth in the human 
mouth to participate in the living principle inherent in 
the teeth, and consequently be nourished, it would ulti- 
mately fall into a similar state, and perish, which is never 
the case except partially, while the tooth remains duly 
organized and healthy. 

Having offered my opinien on the formation of the 
enamel of teeth, with some occasional remarks, I shall 


proceed io explain to you my opinion also, on the forma- 


tion of the crusta petrosa, which is said to be deposited 
by the external lamella, or membrane which surrounds 
the pulps of the teeth. 

There is not perhaps in the whole animal economy, 
so striking an example, so complete a specimen of the 
manner in which bone is deposited and formed, as is 
presented in the examination of the teeth of man and ani- 
mals ; which, had Duhamel or Smellie, (I forget which) 
attended to, he would have but little occasion to resort 
tothe periosteum (in a natural state) to account for the 
manner in which bone is formed. 

This I think will appear evident to you, on a view of 
the different cases which I shal] adduce in the course of 
my remarks. 

The crusta petrosa, which is to be found in the teeth 
of almost all graminivorous animals is said to differ in 
substance from bone, or the enamel of a tooth, being 
whiter and more brittle. On the body or crown ofa 
tooth, it is without doubt more brittle : and fer avery 
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good reason. Where it is deposited upon the enamel of 
a tooth, it is cut off from all nourishment, therefore does 
not possess that tenacity which it otherwise would do. 
But on the roots of the grinders of those animals where 
it continues to be deposited for a time unknown, after the 
tooth is formed, it retains every characteristic, and - is 
in reality, as perfect a one as there is in any part of the 
body; and will, I presume, on a strict analysis, af- 
ford the same results, or nearly so, as that which is uni- 
versally admitted to be real bone. 

Hence, there seems to have been little necessity of 
resorting to the membrane as the medium by which this 
substance is deposited, since it (the membrane) contains 
blood vessels, ramifications of which are distributed all 
over it. 

Thus it is with the membranes which line the proces- 
ses or sockets of the superior grinders of the cow, buf- 
faloe, &c. Numerous little foramina are seen, through 
which pass small branches of blood vessels to be ramifi- 
ed all over the membranes lining the sockets. These 
little foramina (I do not mean canulle) are very percep- 
tible in the plate which separates the sinuses and antrum 
of the superior maxillary bone, from the teeth of those 
animals. (Here also I do not include the foramina through 
which, vessels and nerves are sent down into the teeth 
to nourish them.) 

Hence the constant secretion of bony matter, or crusta 
petrosa on the roots of those grinders, after the pulps had 
completed their offices in forming the teeth. 

As the animal advances in age, we see little spicule 
shooting out from the sides of the roots, and correspond- 
ing exactly with these foramina, as if (the circulation be- 
coming less vigorous, and there being but little proba- 
bility of much longer usefulness) to close them up, as 
the period of the dissolution of the animal is approach- 
ing. 

This of itself might seem sufficient to demonstrate the 
manner in which bone is deposited and formed by the 
action of the arteries; but for a more complete illustra- 
tion, I will return to the external lamella or membrane, 
duplicatures of which are sent down to deposit the 
crusta petrosa, in the conical processes as beforemention- 
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ed. Here, instead, of bone (or crusta petrosa) being de- 
posited i in these processes by the duplicature of the mem- 
brane, we have what I consider proof positive of its be- 
ing deposited only by the arteries that are distribuced up- 

on the membrane. In describing the substance which 
is found in the conical processes of the grinders of dif- 
ferent animals, Dr. Blake observes, “ ‘This adventitious 
matter remains quite spongy, and of a different colour 
“and texture from any of the other three above des- 
“ cribed parts: In the cow, it is of a blackish, or dark 
brown colour.* ‘This spongy appearance is only mani- 
fest in those cases where the tooth is much worn 
down ; then it is, that we find this bone, or crusta pe- 
trosa less perfectly formed, and which becomes still 
less so in general towards the bottom, or termina- 
tion of the processes, until,in some instances, as I before 
observed, it ends in a hollow cavity; in others in some- 
thing resembling dryed blood. 

If we examine those processes critically, instead of 
finding them spongy, we see from four, to six, or seven 
very small holes, or foramina, arranged mostly in a line, 
at unequal distances, and following the centre of the 
curve of the process. 

This appearance I shall account for in the following 
manner :—The bony substance is deposited by the arte- 
ries upon the internal sides of these hollow processes, or 
otherwise upon the enamel that surrounds them ; as the 
space is filled up, and the sides. approximate each other, 
the two folds of the duplicature likewise approximate, 
until they are brought into perfect contact; by this time 
the space is filled with bone ; but in consequence of os- 
sification commencing at the top of the tooth (and also 
in those processes) and being then perfected first, the 
arteries and vessels are gradually interrupted. As the 
circulation is interrupted the blood is thrown into the 
vessels below, without the power of returning. As the 
tooth is completed above the arteries and vessels, are en- 
tirely cut off, andno appearance of them to be seen; but as 
the tooth wears down, those little foramina appear in thx 
erder we see them, and which were doubtless once oc- 


* See Essay on Teeth, page 84. 
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cupied by blood vessels ; for in examining the section of 2 
rinder, we can trace those holes through the body of it, 

still filled with a substance, in appearance like dry blood 

—while the bony substance in the lower part of those 

processes is likewise tinged sometimes with a reddish, 

brown, and almost black colour, as Dr. Blake observes. 

We sometimes see in the superior grinders of the 
horse after being somewhat worn down, two of those 
little foramina, one and sometimes two in the centre of 
the conical*process, which can be traced quite to the 
bottom of it, having the same appearance as those above 
described. . 

It may be said, that these are unimportant details, 
and merely accidental, having no relation to the sub- 
ject of ossification. But I cannot help viewing them in 
a very different light, and whatever they may appear to 
be in the opinion of some, they appear to me as lett€rs 
or characters in nature’s great alphabet, which, when 
combined form syllables and words by which we can 
read the description of some of her secret operations. 

As another instance in which bone is deposited by 
the arteries, I shall adduce the following. It is said 
by almost every author who has written on the dis- 
eases of the teeth, that there is one to which they are 
liable, which is termed a swelling of the fangs or roots. 

That there is an inflammation and thickening or 
swelling of the investing membrane of the fangs, I will 
admit, nothing is more common; but that there is a 
swelling of the fangs, I am not so readily inclined to 
believe. 

That there is sometimes an enlargement of the fangs 
of human teeth, I am ready to allow; but not by in- 
dammatory action in the bone or fang (as swelling of 
the fang would imply) but by the secretion of ossific mat- 
ter deposited on the fang, subsequent to the complete 
formation of the tooth, thereby enlarging it; and this I 
shall account for in the following manner. 

When a tooth is so far decayed, that the attachment of 
the nerve and blood vessels are broken up and no longer 
adhere to the canal of the tooth, they contract or retire 
towards the ends of the roots. In many instances a 
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vesicle is soon after, formed at the end of the fang ; 
inflammation succeeds, attended with the most severe 
pain and throbbing, until the vesicle acquires frequent- 
ly the size of a large pea. 

This, like many other preternatural enlargements, or 
excrescences, is found on examination in an inflamed 
state, to be full of blood vessels; and thus it must 
be supposed that it finds some mode of accommodating 
itself to the bottom and sides of the socket; as it is 
impossible to be contained in the socket while it 
is entire, and in an unimpaired state, for the fangs are 
closely embraced by it on every side. When the inflam- 
mation in this enlarged membrane subsides, which is 
frequently the case, without coming to a suppuration, the 
circulation probably becomes languid, and the vessels de- 
posit ossific matter upon the fang of the tooth, until it ac- 
quires neatfy the size that the excrescence-like sub- 
stance had previously occupied.—TIf inflammation should 
supervene, from whitever cause, at any subsequent pe- 
riod, and on the same root or fang, this excrescence or 
vesicle again enlarges, and soon finds or makes a pas~ 
sage through the external, and sometimes internal plates 
of the alveoli.* Swelling and inflammation soon spread 
through the surrounding integuments, and suppuration 
follows. When the tooth or fang is extracted in this 
state, the greater part of the enlarged membrane at the 
bottom of the fang is destroyed most probably by the 
presence of acrid pus lodged in the bottom of the socket. 

That this enlargement of the fangs of teeth (by bony 
matter being deposited on them) takes place subsequent 
to the complete formation of the natural tooth, there re- 
mains no doubt. ‘That it is produced in the above man- 
ner is equally as conclusive, since inno instance I believe is 
it to be seen in the human teeth, except when this affection 
of the membrane has prevailed. I have several of those 
specimens in my possession, some of which are so 
much enlarged at the extremity of the fang, as to have 
been mistaken by professional men for the crown of one of 
the bicuspedis (which they resemble) while the other, or 

= 


* ThisI consider the effect of acrid secretion from the vesicle cr 
tamed membrane; and analogous to an areurismal sac, Ke. 
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upper end, being ina state of decay, was supposed to pre- 
sent an instance where the extremity had been absorbed 
while in the jaw. 

The specimens which T allude to, have more the ap- 
pearance of the crown of a tooth, because the additional 
bone is compact, and like other solid bone ; ; consequent- 
ly whiter than the root of the tooth, the extremities of 
which, where the blood vessels and nerve entered for the 
support of the tooth, are at the same time plainly to be 
seen, giving it the appearance of a tooth worn down at 
one of its points by mastication, until the bone under the 
enamel is exposed to view. 

Lastly, I beg leave to call your attention to a more 
striking instance where bone is deposited alone by the 
blood vessels, for no other possible medium exists by 
which it can be deposited and formed. I am sensible 
that this subject needs no further illustrati@m, since au- 
thors are agreed on it; but my object is to point outa 
more probable means by which bone or crusta petrosa is 
deposited, than by any membrane whatever. The teeth 
of men, as well as animals, are in most instances duly 
organized with nerves and blood vessels which terminate 

| in a pulpy substance contained in a cavity in the body or 
| crown of the tooth, proportionate to its size.—In the 
incisores or cutting teeth of the cow, ox, buffaloe, &c. 
it is very large; in human teeth much less.—Those 
teeth are in all cases subject to being worn down by 
mastication. In human teeth where the molares are 
prematurely decayed, or extracted, so that the remain- 
ing ones, if any, have no opposition, the action of the 
i inferior jaw is thrown immediately upon the front teeth, 
and bicuspides ; and in this instance, the under teeth, 
in the course of a few years, wear the upper ones, or 
those in the superior jaw, all away; so that im nume- 
rous instances, they are as even with the gums as if they 
had been sawed off. 

For the animals abovementioned, in proportion as the 
| grinders are worn down, or the food on which they 
subsist is hard, gritty, &c. so likewise are the cutting 
teeth worn away. ‘This wearing away of the sub- 
‘ stance is so rapid in some cases, as to render the 
teeth extremely susceptible, so that the animal ab- 
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stains from food; more particularly when they have 
fed for some time where there is a plenty of sorrel. I 
mean they are often rendered so susceptible as to make 
it necessary to cauterize the teeth, to destroy their 
sensibility. 

But no sooner does this wearing away, progress so far 
as to approach the sensible part of the bone of the tooth, 
than we see a beautiful display of the natural care and 
tenderness of nature in protecting her works from injury ; 
for the vessels in the teeth, begin immediately to deposit 
ossific matter in their cavity, in order to form 
a barrier against the injury, the vessels must sustain, as 
soon as they are exposed, which would be inevitable, was 
it not for this provision. ‘The first appearance of the 
formation of bone in the cavity, is by a small conical 
point, which, as the tooth wears away, gradually increa- 
ses in the form of a sugar-loaf, until the pulp, or vessels 
are completely obliterated, and the cav ity entirely filled 


up. 
( To be Continued. ) 








Aw Inquiry into THE Usk or THE Capsut® RENALEs. 
By Grorace FERDINAND LEHMAN. 


N our researches respecting an obscure subject, it is 
I absolutely necessary that we become acquainted with 
all that has been said concerning it. Several opinions 
have been offered regarding the intention of these 
bodies. 

1. The first is, that they secrete lymph, for the purpose 
of mixing with and diluting the blood, returning it in 
the emulgent veins after the urine has been secreted. We 
have not a solitary fact which could induce us to declare 
this; and, as it does not occur in any of the other se- 
cretions, we are justifiable in contradicting it, Why 
should it be necessary for the blood to be diluted in 
these vessels only? 

2. They have been thought to restore the irritable 
— to the blood of the vena cava, after the secretion 
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of bile and urine. This is invalidated by the modern 
improvements in chemistry. ‘The vitality of this fluid 
depends on oxygen, and who will pretend to say, that 
the capsule renales secrete oxygen? 

3. Some have affirmed that something of importance 
is carried from them to the thoracic duct. Now, this 
something we are left to guess at. It may be whatever 
we please to have it. This is at least a poor hypo- 
thesis. 

Bell’s idea, which has more probability than any of 
the others, is that they serve inthe fetus to attract the 
blood from the kidnies, and b» this attraction diminish 
the secretion of urine. However specious this may ap- 
pear, it is still unsatisfactory; for the glands remain 
the same in adults, excepting a decrease of size. 

My opinion is, that they serve as waste-gates to the 
kidnies, when from any causes the general circulation is 
increased, and blood is propelled to them with undue 
velocity. 

The disregard which physiologists have shewn to all 
the preceding theories, induced me to offer a new one. 
The circumstances on which I found this belief are, 

1. Their situation is on the superior anterior part of 
the kidnies, accommodated to the position. 

2. They are supplied with a large number of arteries, 
which occasionally come off from the aortic, phrenic, 
and renal arteries. 

3. In their shape they are flat triangular bodies, some- 
what irregular, and as large as the kidnies in the feetus ; 
thus, for an obvious reason, a considerable quantity of 
blood is sent towards the kidnies at that period of life, 
and the secretion of urine is comparatively small; hence 
the necessity of these bodies being larger. 

4, In their structure, they are glandular, possessing a 


small cavity. 


5. When cut open, they exhibit a fluid like blood, 
probably changed a little by their mucus. 

6. And lastly, from analogy, is not the spleen a 
waste-gate to the whole body? the gall-bladder to the 
liver, the thyroid gland to the larynx and trachea, and 
the thymus to the lungs, as taught by Dr. Rush in his 
lectures; and why may not the kidnies have one also? 
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Are they so insignificant in the animal economy, that 
they have not a neighbour to relieve them in emergen- 
cies! No, the capsule renales perform this office. 

I submit this theory with diffidence, as my only aim 
is truth; whoever controverts it shall receive my 


thanks. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE MODE OF SEPULTURE IN LARGE 
CITIES, AND THE EVILS THENCE RESULTING. By Dr. 
Isaac BALL, ASSISTANT TO THE BoarpD or HEALTH, 
or New-YORK, COMMUNICATED TO THE EDITORS, Noy. 
1810. 


C was a maxim of Hippocrates, the father of physic, 
that the best mode of curing diseases was to prevent 
them. If I know the disease, said the celebrated Baron 
Van Swieten, the remedy is in my hand. Many opi- 
nions have been advanced by medical writers of the first 
abilities, explanatory of the causes of pestilential disea- 
ses, and yellow fever, which have made such rapid and 
destructive ravages among our citizens in various sec- 
tions of the U. States ; and it is but justice to observe 
that those opinions so uniformly and ably supported by 
the editors of the Medical Repository, and others who 
have contributed to the work, have become the prevail- 
ing doctrines on this subject among physicians of this 
country. 

It is alleged that the interment of the dead, in the 
heat of summer, in improper places, and without due 
precaution, may_be considered among the causes which 
tend to increase the malignity of prevailing diseases. 
By whatever name or character such diseases may be 
designated, it is sufficient for our purpose to produce 
facts, that causes may and do exist, which in a high 
state of atmospheric temperature, are sufficient to in- 
duce an infectious or pestilential state of the air, which 
is destructive to animal life. 

Coincident with these reflections, and corroborative 
of this opinion is the narrative of Mr. Henry Griffin, 
who on the 19th of August, 1810, when the thermome- 
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ter stood at 88° returned from attending the fune- 
ral of a Mr. Patten, whose body was deposited in the 
public vault of the middle or New Dutch Church, 
He declared that he was never so sensible of a 
cadaverous fetor. So offensive was the effluvium extri- 
cated from the dead bodies, that he with many others, 
were obliged to retreat from its mouth. In depositing a 
corpse in ene of the vaults of the Presbyterian Church 
in Beekman-street, the sexton gave to the attendants this 
friendly caution: ‘ Stand on one side, you are not ac- 
customed to such smells.”” We have the testimony of 
Mr. De Groadt, sexton of the Dutch Church, who has 
frequently remarked, that in descending into vaults, can- 
dies lose their lustre, and that the air was so sour and 
pungent, that it stung his nose like pepper-dust. This 
being the case with all vaults where dead bodies are de- 
posited, and subject to be opened at all seasons, this 
method of disposing of the remains of our friends, is at the 
best an unpleasant and certainly a dangerous one. A 
few bodies, nay a single one, is sufficient to produce 
those deleterious and destructive vapours, which may 
bring instant death, and sickness to hundreds. The 
consignment of a single body to a deep pit covered with 
earth, is more rational and less dangerous. Even the 
accumulation of dead bodies in this way, in large cities, 
has been a frequent source of pestilence. This fact is 
of the greatest notoriety. 

The Carthaginians owed their defeat in many in- 
stances, to pestilential diseases. These arose in some 
instances from putrid or septic vapours issuing from 
uncovered graves or vaults. ‘This was particularly the 
case when they destroyed the tombs around Agrigentum, 
(the modern Girgenti) then containing 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. The direful pestilence exhaling from those 
mounds of putrefaction being volatilized by intense 
heat, swept off not only great numbers of the Carthagi- 
nians, but many of their enemies, and also their gene- 
ral. 

Scipion Piatteli, a learned Italian, a.Counsellor and 
Professor, published two essays by order of the Duke 
of Modena, wherein he relates the ancient customs con- 
cerning funerals; when the fashion commenced of se- 
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pulture in churches and cities. He also mentions the 
pestiferous nature of animal exhalations, a melancholy 
instance of which occurred in the Cathedral of St. Sa- 
turninus, in Sauliou, in Burgundy. ‘The fetor arising 
from a putrefying corpse which had been interred 23 
days, near an adjoining grave, emitted its putrid vapours 
with such effect as to sicken with a malignant disease 
149 out of 170 spectators. 

Render, in his tour through Germany, relates, that one 
week after the interment of a corpulent female, during 
the month of July, within the chancel of a church, such 
an intolerable fetor was extricated, as to sicken 60 out of 
180 comntunicants who had attended the service of the 
church for the express purpose of receiving the Holy 
Eucharist, many of whom died in the most violent ago- 
nies. Suspicion was alive to inquiry for the cause of 
this sudden and unexpected disease, and consequent 
deaths. Many persons were arrested for having as was 
alleged, communicated, to the consecrated elements some 
deleterious ingredients. By farther investigation the 
mischief was attributed to a dead and putrefying body. 
Four men were employed to open the grave and coffin. 
Two of them dropped down and expired on the spot ; 
the other two were only saved by exertion of the best 
medical talents. It is beyond the power of words to 
express, says Render, the horrid sight of this corpse. 
When the coffin was opened, the whole was an entire 
mass of putrefaction, and it was clearly demonstrated 
that the effluvium which had issued from the body had 
caused the pestilential infection which a week before had 
been attributed to poison. 

Those bodies, buried in the earth, decompose at least 
four times as slow as those suffered to putrefy in vaults 
or inthe air. According to Petit, the process of decom- 
position is not complete until three years after the body 
is buried at the depth of four feet, or four years when 
interred six feet. 


The celebrated chymical philosopher Beeker, ob- 


serves, that “ the first vapour which arises from a ca- 
daver is subtile and nauseous: some days after, it has a 
sour and penetrating smell; after the first week the 
skin becomes covered with a down, and appears yellow : 
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greenish spots are found in various parts, which after 
wards become livid and black : a thick mossy or mould 
substance covers the greatest part of the body ; and the 
spots afterwards emit a sanies.”’ 

My correspondent, Dr. W R , of Jamai- 

ca (W. I. ) relates the following circumstance. Ma- 
ny years since, a fracas happened between two youths, 
while at school in England. One of them, the 
son of an opulent planter in the island, fell by the 
knife of his antagonist. His body was removed in a 
leaden coffin to the mausoleum of his father in the parish 
of Westmoreland. On repairing the ancient sepulchral 
edifice, a carpenter of an inquisitive mind, bored a hole 
through the leaden casement, when instantly issued a 
most noxious effluvium, which stupified him for some 
time, and nearly proved fatal.” 

About the year 1792, an unfortunate duel took place 
between two gentlemen in the same parish. One of them 
fell by a ball piercing his heart. His body was buried 
in a mausoleum built for the purpose on his estate. Of so 
elastic a nature were the gasses or septic vapours emit- 
ted from the decomposing body, that they burst asunder 
the wood and leaden casements, and so offensive was the 
fetor, that the family were obliged to retreat from their 
mansion, which was in the vicinity. The plumbers em- 
ploved for the purpose of soldering the leaden coffin, 
were forced to desist, and leave the work unfinished, 
notwithstanding their repeated attempts. 

The facts recorded in ancient and modern history, at- 
test with great conviction the fatality which has attended 
the opening of sepulchral habitations. Within the circle 
of a few years, many melancholy facts are related by 
Vourcroy , who was appointed director for the removal: 
of the dead bodies from the cemetery of the Innocénts’ 
ehurch in Paris. A number of the grave diggers were 
killed on the spot by the noxious vapours emitted from 
the tombs. | 

If any results are deducible from these facts and ob- 
servations, it strikes me that the following should be 
forcibly inculcated. 

1. That to inter the dead within the precincts of a 
city is dangerous to the health of its inhabitants. 
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2, That the fashionable method practised in this 
place, of consigning the dead to vaults, to be repeatedly 
opened, is still more dangerous. 

[tis highly praise-worthy that the public burying-ground, 
has been removed to the suburbs, and that some religious 
societies have followed the example. ‘This has no doubt 
been, among the means which have tended to the health 
of our city. In the progress of improvement and popu- 
lation, it may however become a subject of future con- 
sideration, as circumstances may prevent the continuance 
and extent of this practice. It therefore becomes us 
to point out some method to counteract an evil 
which may spread with tenfold violence upon posteri- 
ty. The examples cited are sufficient to warrant our 
reasoning on this subject; others equally striking 
and illustrative might be produced. If the present me- 
thod of interment is objectionable and dangerous to so- 
ciety, some other method should be proposed, and ac- 
cordingly it is suggested, either, 1. to burn, 2. to em- 
balm, or 3. to envelope the human body in some ma- 
terial that will absorb the moisture of a putrid body, 
and the vapours thence arising. | 

1. The ancient method of burning is certainly best 
adapted to prevent the evil complained of, but the tear 
of humanity starts at the idea. 

2. Embalming also would secure the survivors from 
the effects of putrefaction. The Egyptians and Jews 
followed this method of securing themselves, and thereby 
also preserved for many years the bodies of their friends 
as a testimonial of respect. The method of embalming 
was various, and may be obtained from their proper 
sources. ‘The fact alone answers our purpose. 

3. If these ancient and abandoned methods of ren- 
dering the dead innocuous, should not meet with atten- 
tion, there is one other left which will be as effectual. 
It is indeed, another but a partial mode of embalming, 
by surrounding the corpse with chalk, lime, or pulveri- 
zed marble. As this has heretofore been recommended 
in the Medical Repository, I forbear any further obser- 
vations. 


Se 
[The Editors, who had it not in their power to give an earlier in- 
strtion t} this essay, feel now happy to tender their thanks to its au 
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thor, for introducing to the attention of his fellow-citizens, a subject 
to which, we are sorry to say, they are unaccountably indifferent. 

It is not long, indeed, since we have seen in this populous city, the 
mangled remains of the dead, transported from one burying ground 
into the other. We have also seen two church-yards opened, and 
deeply broken on extensive spaces, or exposed to our reluctant 
and pensive curiosity, shattered limbs of corpses and their decayed 
coffins, until they were closed again by a range of brick vaults ! 
These extend now, a great way into the streets, far from what may 
be called the consecrated ground of the church, and literally under 
the pressure of a thousand horses, carts and carriages. An earth- 
quake might in an instant throw up, from under our feet, the stings 
of death, the poison of human putrefaction, and create unexpectedly 
horrid scenes and cruel contrasts—to punish the present generation 
for not having removed afar off these fetid cells of human decomposi- 
tion, in which they themselves will not be better protected against the 
overturning hand of time, and other natural causes. 

It is well known that our large cities having within a few years, ex. 
tended much beyond their former suburbs, it has been necessary, in 
many instances, to build on what was formerly a burying-ground, to 
expel as it were the dead, for the accommodation of the living. And 
by what other alterations or improvements, future generations may, in 
the progress of time, violate or destroy the existing vaults, is very ob- 
vious to any reflecting mind, who must be convinced of the vanity of 
choosing a resting place, the habitation of their dust, in the middle of 
a crowded city, rather than in a distant and appropriate spot of ground. 

To the authorities and arguments offered against the evils and dan- 
gers of our mode of sepulture, many more might be added from other 
tearned writers, who have professedly and impressively inquired into 
this subject. One only we will mention, and the most recent work 
of the celebrated Vick-D’Azyr of Paris, Physician to the late Queen 
of France, and the translator of the Italian Essay by Scipion Piattoli, 
already quoted. We find in this production, the eloquent pastoral 
address of the Archbishop of Toulouse, against the same practice, 
which that Prelate deprecates with the authority of many ancient fa- 
thers of the church, of Christian Roman Emperors, of Councils, of 
of Popes, and many other ecclesiastical regulations. We feelit our duty 
to recommend a reading of that instructive piece to those who might 
not be averse to the abolition of sepulture in populous cities, were they 
not withheld by piety, or by a cherished sense of union hereafter, with 
their fore-fathers, their friends, with the blessings and prayers of their 
church! The book of Vick-d’Azyr is in our Hospital library. 
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MepicaL INQUIRIES AND OBSERVATIONS UPON THE Dis- 
RASES OF THE Mino. By Bensamin Rusu; M. D. 
PrRoressorn OF THE I[NsT@pUTES OF Mepicingk, AND OF 
CLINICAL PRacrick, IN‘'THE UNIVERSITY oF PENNSYL- 
vaniA. Philadelphia—printed by Kimber & Richardson, 
in 8vo. pp. 367. 


In describing this work to our readers, we do not in- 
tend to give them an adequate idea of its extensive uti- 
lity as applicable to all possible mental disorders; nor 
would we, ina small number of pages, periodically claim- 
ed by a great variety of matter, review the whole of it, 
and present specimens enough of the eloquence of the 
writer, of the originality and delicacy of his thoughts, 
of the versatility of genius by which a work of medical 
inquiry, is at once a metaphysical treatise on human 
understanding, a physiological theory of organic and 
thinking life, a code of pure morals and religion, a book 
of the best maxims to promote wisdom and _ happiness ; 
in fine, an elegant collection of classical, polite, poetical 
and sacred literature. Such were our impressions after 
the first reading of these valuable inquiries and observa- 
tions upon the diseases of the mind. We also notice it 
as an honourable testimony of the rapid improvements 
of.medical philosophy in this new country, where, du- 
ring the life of a professional man who commenced his 
career when that science was in its infancy, one of the 
most interesting subjects, and heretofore hardly thought 
of in Europe, has received such a perfect and complete 
investigation. 

‘ The ages of Stahl and Boerhaave had passed away, 
with their splendid talents,’ says the translator of Pinel, 
‘ and the unhappy lunatic was permitted, as in ages of the 
utmost ignorance, to subsist on his bread and water, to 
lie on his bed of straw, chained to the wall of a dark and 
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solitary cell, a being unworthy of solicitude in his fate, and 
a victim of an idle maxim, that insanity is an incurable 
malady.’ Mad houses were opened with a view to 
public safety, where no system was adopted but that of 
cruel and corporeal chastisement, and inhuman confine- 
ment. An everlasting opprobrium was thrown, besides, 
on the victims of a disease, the cause of which might 
have been transformed into an inflammation of the liver, 
or a spitting of blood! Witnessing those shocking sceaes, 
and thus gazing at our felloW-creatures, we were con- 
gratulated, however, on the rejection of the various 
opinions about maniacs, concerning the metempsyco- 
sis, or transmigration of souls; at other times, it was 
said, they were thought to be possessed by an evil spirit, 
or struggling under a sacred influence !!—It is true, 
these errors have been rejected, but-more remained to 
be done, and it is unaccountable that during so many 
ages, physicians overlooked the practice of Hippocrates, 
of Celsus, Areteus and others, who had attempted to 
cure madness and insanity. A few humane, but pro- 
found physiologists, in England and France, pointed ont 
the conquest which was offered to medicine, and it was 
at last effected, not longer than twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. Arnold, Cox, Crichton, were the principal 
leaders in England; Dufour assisted, but Pinel in France, 
and Rush in America, confirm forever the triumph 
and successful control of the healing art over all de- 
grees of mental disorders. The extension of physical re- 
medies to disordered intellectual and moral faculties, and 
even to evanescent and confused will, is as important to 
the human race, as it claims our gratitude and admiration 
for the philanthyopic talents which have promoted it. 
On the one hand, it proves the intimate connexion of 
moral agency with a sound and undisturbed organization; 
it fixes new motives and new means for our preservation 
and happiness. On the other, it has a tendency to dimi- 
nish or exclude from society, impardonable sins, excesses 
of depravity, unnatural crimes, absurd, agd in opposition 
to an universal sense of self-preservation. Letus consider 
further ; there must be lines drawn between necessity 
and free agency ; if the human understanding is expo- 
sed to lose his responsibility to the laws-of God and 
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man, more lenient and effectual modes to rectify those 
acts will one day be instituted, and jurisprudence itself, 
shail be better guarded against erroneous and shocking 
decisions. 

After having defined with perspicuity the faculties 
of the human understanding, with their principal and 
subordinate operations, having also explained how they 
differ from acute and chronic delirtum by characteristic 
activity and permanency, Professor Rush includes all 
their diseases under the name of derangement, which 
constitutes madfiess, whether two or more of these fa- 
culties are deranged all at once, simultaneously, or in 
succession. With these data,our author proceeds from 
a great division of partial and general derangement of 
the faculties of the human understanding, to a critical 
review of all the opinions hitherto received, respecting 
the seat or proximate cause of mental diseases, which he 
exclusively places in the blood vessels of the brain. Pi- 
nel, after the most minute anatomical researches on the 
head and brain, could not determine the great question 
of this proximate cause, probably because he overlook- 
ed, that its operation might not be of a nature to be vi- 
sible nor tangible after death; yet in coincidence with 
‘ the opinion of Rush, Hypocrates, the great father of me- 
dicine, had assigned for epilepsy and nervous disease, a 
principle leading to the maniacal excitement of blood 
vessels, by the interposition or mixture with the blood, 
of bilious or pituitous humour. Yellow bile was irritating, 
but the black roused dark passions ; while phlegm, opera- 
ting as a sedative a smothered the energies of 
intellect, creating fear, anxiety, and muttering despair, 
&c. Alexander of Tralles, came still nearer to the doc- 
trine of our venerable author, by pointing at an exces- 
sive determination of blood to the head, as the cause of 
insanity.——But we must refer the reader to the interest- 
ing display of arguments by which the question of the 
proximate cause is thus established by Rush. 

The existing causes are afterwards classed in two di- 
visions ; they are such as act directly upon the body ; 
or indirectly through the medium of the mind. This is 
one of the most instructive chapters, as it discloses the 
variety of internal or external causes, exciting derange- 
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ment as experience proves it ; they are moral or physi- 

cal, religious or political, and operate according to 
predisposition, age, circumstances of condition, or pur- 
suits of life. To men intrusted with public authority, 
to tutors and paréits, charged with imparting wisdom to 
youth by precepts and examples, and to all who think 
themselves capable of systematizing their own happiness, 
we recommend many readings of a chapter so abundant 
in facts, and so comprehensive in inferences.* 

The manner in which Dr. Rush considers the diseases 
of the mind, is unincumbered with nosological defini- 
tions, nor does it surcharge the attention of his readers 
with any systematic theory ; it is merely the history of 
his extensive experience among all the grades of men- 
tal maladies, which he has carefully differenced and class- 
ed, by their efforts in relation to thoughts and acts, by the 
predominance of certain bodily affections or symptoms, 
and by the similarity of treatment they required. Thus 
he justly divides the partial from the general intellectual 
derangement. Of the first he treats separately, finding 
in it two forms, that of Hypochondriasis, which, with 
more analogy to its characteristic tendencies, should be 
designated by the name of 7rzstimania ; while the second 
fornr of partial and higher grade of derangement i is cal- 
led Amenomania from being more generally free from dis- 
tress, and more attended with pleasure. ‘To illustrate 
the correctness of these appellations, so much better 


* We would beg leave to question whether the enormous propor- 
tion of suicides happened in Paris in the year 1782, above those of 
London, same year ; 150 to 32, could be probablv ascribed to a greater 
proportion of infidels in the Catholic city of Paris? (Vide page 71.) 
At that time the national system of religion had not yet been over- 
turned. If there was not during that year, such transient atmosphe- 
ric occurrence exciting that kind of derangement, tedium vite, &c. 
as Professor Rush so clearly proves by facts, we may suppose 
that there was, a greater share of those calamitous abuses from the old 
sovernment, causing distress and immorality among many classes of 
people. By many statements, presented by the author, (page 22, 
55 ,70) it appears that diseases of the mind, have always been more 
prevalent all over England than in France; even from actual number, 
without reference to population, which is at least double in France. 
As for infidelity, God only knows where it most prevails! But at that 
time, no book could disseminate its elements, but it must be printed 
abroad, mostly in London ! 
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adapted than the old names, and to give at the same time 
some specimen of the impressive and eloquent style of 
the author, we hope to gratify our readers byfome des- 
scriptive extracts on both sorts of partial derangements. 

Having related the distressing state of mind, and DEs- 
parr ofan Hypochondriac, by his own words ; 


“‘ Terrible, (says he) as this picture of despair is, the 
disease has symptoms which mark a still greater degree of 
misery. It sometimes creates such a disgust of life, 
as to make the subjects of it wish to die. How undes- 
cribable, and even incomprehensible, must be that state 
of mind, which thus extinguishes the deep seated prin- 
ple of the love of life! In the exquisite tortures of the 
stone and colic, and even under the progress of an ex- 
cruciating and mortal cancer, men are willing, nay anx- 
ious to live; of course the sufferings from the anguish 
of mind I have described, exceed the sufferings from 
those diseases. But there is a symptom of despair 
which places its horrors beyond a mere wish to die. It 
often drives the distracted subject of it to precipitate 
the slow approaches of death with his own hand. A 
pistol, a razor, a river, a mill-dam, a halter, or lauda- 
num, are the means usually resorted to for this pur- 
pose. Sometimes the instruments of death are of a 
painful nature. I have once seen the body of a Russian 
officer mangled with thirteen wounds inflicted by himself. 
He had fallen into despair in consequence of debts con- 
tracted in a foreign country. Sometimes a horror is en- 
tertained by persons in this situation at the crime of sui- 
cide, but, in order to escape from life, they provoke 
death from the hands of government by committing 
murder; many instances of this kind are to be met 
with, not only in the records of medicine, but in our 
public news-papers. Dreadful as this state of mind is, 
there is one still more distressing, and that is the desire, 
and fear of death operating alternately upon the mind. 
[ have seen this state of hypochondriasm. It was in 
the lady who wished to be relieved from the horror of 
her thoughts by the complete loss of her reason. 

‘“* After the history that has been given of the distress, 
despair, and voluntary death, which are induced b; 
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that partial derangement which has been described, I 
should lay down my pen, and bedew my paper with 
my tears,@fid I not know that the science of medicine 
has furnished a remedy for it, and that hundreds are 
now alive, and happy, who were once afflicted with it. 
Blessed science ! which thus extends its friendly empire, 
not only over the evils of the bodies, but over those of 
the minds, of the children of men!” 


How different is the other form of partial derange- 
ment or Amenomania, and how happy its subject seems 
to be in his errors, is illustrated by the following : 


‘*¢ Amenomania is a common form of partial insanity. 
We see it in the enthusiastic votaries ofall the pursuits 
a::d arts of man. The alchymists, the searchers after PER- 
PETUAL MOTION, the astronomers, the metaphysicians, 
the politicians, the knight-errants, and the travellers, 
have all in their turns furnished cases of this kind of de- 
rangement. I[Ionce met with a striking instance of it, 
from alchymical pursuits, in a gentleman, at the table of 
Mr. Wolfe, in London. He related the issue of seve- 
ral experiments, in which some of the base metals had 
been converted into gold, and he declared, further, his 
belief that there was at that time a man living in India, 
whose life had been prolonged above 600 years by an 
elixir that had been discovered by an alchymist. “Hons 
other subjects he was rational and well informed. Dr. 
Johnson ines given a just picture of this disease in the 
character of an astronomer, in his Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia. Several of the nations of Europe have late- 

ly furnished instances of men deranged, from a belief in 
the possibility of producing perfection in human na- 
ture, and in civil government, by means of what they 
absurdly called the omnipotencet of human reason. 
But we see this disease of the mind most frequently 
‘n the enthusiasts in religion, in whom it discovers itself 
ina variety of ways; particularly, 

‘1. Ina belief that they are the peculiar favourites 
of heaven, and exclusively possessed of just opinions of 
the divine will, as revealed in the Scriptures. 
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“© 2, That they see and converse with angels, and the 
departed spirits of their relations and friends. 

“¢ 3, That they are favoured with visions, and the re- 
velation of future events. And, 

“4, That they are exalted into beings of the highest 
order. I have seen two instances of persons, who be- 
lieved themselves to be the Messiah, and I have heard 
of each of the sacred names and offices of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, having been assumed at the same 
time by three persons, under the influence of this partial 
form of derangement, in a hospital in Mexico.” 


The further we proceed through this valuable work, 
the less we feel able to generalize and condense in certain 
points of view, all the objects which equally claim our 
attention, and which we feel solicitous to present to our 
readers. Let us, however, be permitted to dwell a little 
upon the chapter on general intellectual derangement, 
This has three grades, Mania, Manicula, and Manalgia. 
Each indicates not only different degrees of the usual 
symptoms in this state of the mind, but also peculiar or- 
ganic alterations ; thus the two last degrees are marked 
by a singular insensibility to cold, or other inclemencies 
of the weather, by unconsciousness of bodily wants, slob- 
bering, and by a stupor, similar, we think, to that which, 
in the decrease of heat and light, pervades a certain 
order of quadrupeds and: reptiles. Of the genera! 
Mania, Professor Rush enumerates all premonitory symp- 
toms, characters and remedies, until he resumes the sub- 
ject in its most complete form, andhere, his descriptive 
powers with the pencil of nature, compose the various as- 
tonishing scenes of diseased or disturbed minds which 
his sublime art is able to analyse, in order to teach mar 
how the shattered elements and organs of thought, will, 
and passions, can be united and harmonized again, as it 
were, for a new creation of man, the work of God! Pur- 
suing his investigation through impervious paths, he dis- 
covers that symptoms of Mania, as they appear in the 
mind, vary with their causes, and these springing from 
the heart or other passions, the brain and sense become 
diseased, hence false perceptions, and ideal madness, like 
thatef mad Ajax the competitor of Ulysses, who mis- 
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takes shepherds and cattle for Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus the instruments of his + See and inflicts death 
upon them ; hence maniacs mistake their friends ; they 
suppose they see good or bad spirits, and the renowned 
Tasso himself was observed to be conversing with his 
genius. 

The doctor is aware that however false the perceptions 
are in those cases, they correspond with impressions and 
ideas formerly received ; these errors are applied to the 
body, when error sensus, or error motus takes place : but, 


‘“* Where these erroneous perceptions do not take place, 
the associations of a madman are often discordant, lu- 
dicrous, or offensive, and his judgment and reason are 
perverted upon all subjects. He sometimes attempts to 
injure himself or others. Even inanimate objects, such 
as his clothing, bed, chairs, tables, and the windows, 
doors, and walls of his room, when confined, partake of 
his rage. All sense of decency and modesty is suspend- 
ed; hence he besmears his face with his own excre- 
tions, and exposes his whole body without a covering. 
When he roams at large, or escapes from a place of con- 
finement, lonely woods, marshes, c caves, Or grave- -yards, 
are his usual places of resort, or retirement. What is 

galled consciousness is at this time destroyed in his 
mind. He is ignorant of the place he occupies, and of his 
rank and condition in society, of the lapse of time, 
and even of his own personal identity. Shakspeare 
has very happily described a part of this state of mind, 
whenhe makes King Lear utter the following w ords : 


* T am mainly ignorant 
What place this is; and all theskill [have 
Remembers not these garments, nor I know not 
Where I did sleep last night.” 





“This grade of derangement 1s generally of short dura- 
tion, &c. Or it gradually leaves the memory or any 
other faculty of the understanding to contract as it were 
its seat or extent, as it happens in febrile determinations. 
Inthis reduced state of madness the mind preserves some 
coherence and association, as that unfortunate person who 
fancies himself to be a king.—But observe his conduct, 
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he covers himself with a blanket which he calls a robe, 
he puts a mat upon his head which he calls a crown, 
struts with a majestic step, and demands the homage due 
to royalty from all round him.—” 

‘“‘ From a part of the brain being preternaturally eleva- 
ted, but not diseased, the mind sometimes discovers not 
only unusual strength and acuteness, but certain talents it 
never exhibited before.—” 


“« The disease which thus envolves these new and won- 
derful talents and operations of the mind may be com- 
pared to an earthquake, which, by convulsing the upper 
strata of our globe, throws upon its surface precious and 
splendid fossils, the existence of which was unknown to 
the proprietors of the soil in which they were buried. 

*¢ Sometimes the cause which induced derangement is 
forgotten, and the subjects of the ravings, as well as the 
conduct of patients, are contrary to their usual habits ; 
but they both more frequently accord with their natural 
tempers and dispositions, and with the cause of their dis- 
ease. 

‘* Are they naturally proud and ambitious? They 
imagine themselves to be kings, or noblemen, and demand 
homage and respect. Are they naturally avaricious ? 
They fancy they possess incalculable wealth. Are they 
ferocious and malicious? They assume the nature of 
wild beasts, and attempt to injare their friends and 
keepers. Are they sensual and slovenly in their dispo- 
sitions and dress? ‘They discover marks of both in 
their conversation and appearance ? Are they pious and 
benevolent’ ‘They are inoffensive in their deportment, 
and spend much time in devotional exercises. But the 
conduct and language of madmen are much influenced 
by the specific cause that induces it. Does it arise 
from reciprocal love, opposed in the object of mutual 
wishes by interested friends? It vents itself in sighs 
and songs, or sonnets and love letters. Is madness in- 
duced by perfidy in alover! It discovers itself in all 
the usual marks of resentment, and rage, when practicable, 
ofrevenge. Ariosto has with great elegance and cor- 
rectness described these marks in the conduct of Orlan- 
do, when deserted by his beloved Angelica. He lies 
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down upon a bed in order to rest a few minutes, but the 
moment he recollects that Angelica once slept upon that 
bed, he instantly starts from it, tears up the tree by the 
roots upon w hich he had cut her name, and finally dries up 
the water in which she had been accustomed to view her 
face. 

“ Has the disease been induced by aconflict between 
the moral faculty, and the sexual appetite, or by the un- 
due gratification of it? The habi.ual and morbid im- 
purity of the mind discovers itself in corresponding con- 
versations and actions. Several cases of this kind in 
both sexes, have occurred in our hospital. 

‘* But, further, is madness induced by the ingratitude 
or treachery of friends, or by the unjust ‘calumnies of the 
world? the conversation and conduct of the patient in- 
dicate a coolness or hostility to the whole human race. 
In this state of mind, the walls of a cell, and even 
darkness, are welcomed, to protect the miserable suf- 
ferer from the sight of the supposed monster—man.” 


All these different but deplorable situations of general 
mania are afterwards considered with their variety of 
forms and exceptions, with the same accuracy of obser- 
vation, illustrated by facts which a mind so well in- 
formed by history, so much ornamented by literature 
can at pleasure call to his aid, the better to enforce his 
subject. 

‘“¢ The reader,” says he, “* will excuse my frequent re- 
ference to the poets, for facts to illustrate the history of 
madness. ‘They view the human mind in all its opera- 


- tions, whether natural or morbid, ‘with a microscopic 


eye; and hence many things arrest their attentions, 
which escape the notice of physicians.” 
We cannot dismiss this chapter, without a special re- 


* commendation to those who flatter themselves that they 


are a better sort of beings than other folks, and possess 
minds more enlightened, provided they themselves are 
the heroes of their own tales ; to those who so often find 
much fault with others, and so little with themselves ; 
and who are subject to dark and silent hatred, to hidden 
and disguised passions, we recommend them to in- 
quire into a particular kind of mania which has not es- 
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caped the investigation of Professor Rush. (Vide page 
168 and 170.) This is called mania Jarvata. It is not 
to be met with in the hospitals, nor in confinement ;—but 
very much at large! 

Locke, Mallebranche, and Condillac have not better 
analyzed the operations of the human understanding, for 
the triumph of reason, than Rush could detect reason it- 
self, in the labyrinth, of its diseased faculties, to lead it 
back step by step to its proper seat and use, -by the 
power which medicine can exercise on the organs, on the 
senses, and on their functions. He has carried still much 
further his inquiries, through 14 chapters, in the Associg- 
tion of ideas, Memory, and in the Believing F aculty :* : 
and can open afterwards a new field to his inquiries on 
Fatuity, on Dreaming, Incubus, Night-mare, and Som- 
nambalism 3; on illusions, on ‘passions, on the morbid state 
of the sexual app-tite, and on moral faculties. Of their 
connexion with his general design upon the diseases of the 


mind, we need notsay much; except that the whole of 


it, forms the most extensive and complete existing work 
on that subject, on which Crichton and Pinel were 
deemed the most important writers ; the latter especi- 
ally, who had exercised his talents and philanthropy in 
one of the largest hospitals of Europe, in which he con- 
fesses to have entered, deprived of the benefit of expe- 
rience. His planis generally unconnected, his metaphy- 
sical view of mental disorders is not happy, and is very 
limited. No doubt we admire his moral treatment ; 
but his medical remedies are insufficient, and he is toa 


* © Seeing is believing.” — Belief differs from knowledge only because 
itis acquired by indirect means of conviction, however reasonable and 
conclusive they might be. A man studies history and mathematics. 
The one affords facts, events for his consideration; the other rears 
his mind to sound reasoning. The first exercise be! lief of events and 
facts he can not see, but w hich he could know; the second gives him 2 
know'edge of numbers, quantities, lines, surfaces, solids with their pro- 
portions, rules and results. Both sciences cer tainly are equally sub- 
ordinate to perception: why then, should the believing faculty consti- 
tute an operation distinct from perception? Believing, or Faith, in the 
religious sense of Divines is not, I confess, equally subordinate to the 
oF erations of the understanding ; it should not therefore constitute one 

\is faculties ! itis a simp’e mode of thinking, a peculiar way of rea- 
son-ng, with which, and in which the mind is satisfied! Nay, ft is per- 
haps a species of love, of affection of certain things.— 
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minute in unimportant digressions. Much remained to 
be done after him, and it is accomplished by our fellow- 
citizen. 

We have not yet offered a single remark on the 
modes of treatment and remedies which Prof. Rush 
with humanity now imparts to the world; for “ lessening 
a portion of some of the greatest evils of human life.” 
A reader only can appreciate how this part of the task 
has been accomplished by an experienced physician and 
professor, so familiar with all the possible improvements 
of clinical practice, independently of all the curative 
means and useful regulations for which we know the 
department of maniacs in the hospital of Pennsylvania 
is indebted to him. Another abundant source of reme- 
dies and hopeful modes of treatment is opened in this work 
by the scrupulous attention the candid author has had to 
mention whatever singular, accidental, and useful circum- 
stances, ever took place in the management of maniacs, _ 
and which his extensive knowledge and precious records 
have in every case abundantly furnished him. 

We will now dismiss this subject, expressing a simple 
idea dictated by it, which is, that if celebrity is acquired 
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by men, in proportion only of their usefulness to their 
fellow-creatures, the name of our author will no doubt 
always be remembered with gratitude by his fellow-men 
and by their children. “ Lt nati natorum et qui nascen- 


tur ab illis.”” 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE HyDROPHOBIA, PRODUCED BY THE 
BITE OF A Map Doc, oR OTHER RABID ANIMAL, with an 
Examination of the various theories, and methods of cure 
existing at the present day; and an INQuIRY INTO THE 
MERIT OF SPECIFIC REMEDIES. Also, a MeEtTHoD oF 
TREATMENT BEST ADAPTED TO THE BRUTE CREATION. 
In a series of letters addressed to a friend, By James 
Tuacuer, M. D. 8vo. pp. 302. Plymouth, (Mass.) 1812. 


In noticing the publication before us, it is not the first 
time we have given a favourable report of the indus- 
try and perseverance of its author. His attention in col- 
Jecting and arranging was evinced in his American New , 


. 
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Dispensatory.—(See review of the same, Med. Rep. vol. 
xiv. p- 74.) The present work shows his ardent dis- 
position for the promotion of medical science, and on a 
subject of the utmost importance. “Although hydro- 
phobia has in many imstances been cured, yet the cure 
depends upow principles so completely enveloped in ob- 
scurity that noone bitten by a rabid animal can safely 
trust in any known remedy for exemption from the 
frightful consequences. ‘This is the cenclusion of our 
author after an elaborate investigation. He says (p. 284.) 
“ T have now concluded a series of essays relative to 
one of the most tremendous and formidable of all hu- 
man maladies. Its real nature and character is without 
parallel, and the mode of cure it is feared will long con- 
tinue to be enveloped in impenetrable clouds of dark- 
ness.” The character of this work is not altogether 
that of a compilation. It is written in the form of 
epistolary, correspondence, which, though an easy me- 
thod of conveying instruction, is not the best adapted 
to elegant composition. Each letter may be considered 
asa chapter. There are seventeen letters in which the 
disease is viewed in every way capable of throwirg 
light upon the subject. The first is introductory. The 
second details the “* symptoms distinctive of madness in 
dogs.’ On this point, so important to be known and un- 
derstood, we find the following history of rabies in a 


dog. 


** Several days previous:to the invasion of the dis- 
order, the dog is observed to manifest a change in his 
natural manners; he grows dull and heavy, and shows 
an equal indifference to his master and his usual meat 
and drink. He becomes solitary, and endeavours to 
hide himself, does not bark as usual, but makes a mur- 
muring noise, is peevish and easily offended. His ears 
and head hang down, and he walks as if overpowered 
with sleep, but in this stage he remembers and res- 
pects his master. A disposition to quarrel with all 
other dogs, is manifested early in the disease. After 
thesé symptoms the dog begins to pant, he breathes 
thick and heavy, hangs out his tongue to discharge a 
quantity of froth from his mouth, which he keeps per- 
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petually open; sometimes he walks slowly, as if half 
asicep, and then suddenly runs, but not always directly 
forward. At length he forgets his master and will bite 
him if opportunity offers ; his eyes look dispirited, dull, 
and full of tears and red ; his bark is hollow and hoarse, 
and his tongue of a lead colour. His recollection of 
persons being nearly obliterated, he strays from home, 
and follows any path or road he happens to meet, but 
seemingly without purport or design. In this state he 
only bites or snaps at such animals as come in his way, 
giving apparently but little attention to external ob- 
jects, so that it is easy to avoid him. If he be con- 
fined in this advanced stage of the disease, he —_ 
and knaws every thing near him, is furious for 
moment when approached ; and his chops are caveat 
with tough frothy saliva. He now gr ws faint, thin 
and weak, often falls down, again rises, attempts to 
fly at every thing, and soon grows furious. This 
second stage seldom continues thirty hours, death by 
that time putting an end to the disease. A bite re- 
ceived at this period, is accounted the most dan- 
§-rous. 

** He can swallow both solids and liquids during the 
whole disease, and having no aversion to water, he 
never endeavours to avoid it.” 


From our author’s inquiries (Let. 3.) it is ascertain- 
ed that the only remote causes of rabies in the can- 
ine species, which may be relied on as productive of the 
disease are great heat or cold, and putrid aliment, 
and that it may have a spontaneous origin. 

When a human being is supposed to be bitten by a 
rabid animal, it becomes a matter of enquiry of the ut- 
most consequence to know when we are free from 
the danger of the disease by the lapse of time. We 
find this determined in the fourth letter (p. 44.) From 
Dr. Thacher’s researches it appears that the disease 
never appeared before the tenth day* from the bite, 


* Dr. Thacher appears not to have seen citizen Bouriat’s “ recher- 
ches et reflexions sur la rage.” le states nine days to be the earliest 
appearance of hydrophobia after the bite —“ Lorsqu’il mord, si sa 
stlive ou bave, qui est spécialement le véhicule du yirus rabifique, 
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and in one case which is recorded not till after the pe- 
riod of three years and four months. Thus as far as 
testimony has been adduced, we are é€xposed to the oc- 
currence of hydrophobia this great length of time. 

The fifth letter contains a “ history of the symptoms 
distinctive of the disease in the human species.” . The 
foliowing are our author’s words, after his description 
of the wound which is inflicted by a rabid animal. 


“ Lassitude, a dull pain in the head, and a vertigo, 
soon come on; the patient is melancholy, mutters, is 
forgetful and drowsy; his mind seems disordered, his 
temper irritable and irregular ; his slumbers disturb- 
ed, and convulsive agitations immediately follow 
his waking. A deafness is sometimes complain- 
ed of; the eyes are watery, the aspect sorrowful, the 
face pale and contracted; sweat breaks out upon the 
temples, an unusual discharge of saliva flows from the 
mouth, though the fauces are dry ; the tongue becomes 
foul, and the breath occasionally fetid. The fetor 
is often only perceived by the patient, and sometimes 
it attends the discharge from the wound, the dressings 
of which are said to be frequently black. Besides these, 
from the beginning, there is a peculiar stricture and hea- 
viness on the breast, a struggling, as it were, for breath, 
a sighing, a nausea, and oftena bilious vomiting. This 
oppression of the precordia, is one of the constant 
symptoms of this disorder; it begins, increases, and 
ends with it. As the above symptoms increase, the 
second stage advances, a fever comes, which at first 
is mild, and attended with momentary horrors, though 
there is sometimes no fever ; sleep is lost, the mind 
is more and more disturbed, a delirium approaches, and 
an aversion at first to polished bodies, then to light, 
afterwards to fluids, is perceived. The air offends, if 
it touches the skin, and the slightest sound is very pain- 
ful. A constriction of the gullet, with a difficulty of 


pénetre sous I’ épideme d’un etre irritable et sensible comme lui, 
alors il inocule la cause de sa maladie a l’animal qu’il vient de mordre, 
et Panimal mordu devient enrage neuf’ jours, au plus tard, apres eet 
accident.”” 
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swallowing, first occurs, but as yet liquids are freely ta- 
ken; afterwards, however, they are refused. This 
symptom augments so visibly that on the sight of any 
liquid, ahorror seizes the patient, and if he strive to 
drink, spasms, anxiety, and loss of strength follow. As 
soon as the surface of the liquid is touched, a strangula- 
tion in the throat is felt, the stomach is inflated; the 
larynx is suddenly swelled externally, though the swell- 
ing quickly disappears. While liquids are thus rejected, 
solids are swallowed with tolerable ease; yet this 
symptom may become so violent as totally to prevent 
solids also from being swallowed. ‘The patient now 
mourns bitterly, and at times, loses all knowledge of his 
intimate acquaintance. But reason returns at intervals, 
and he laments his own calamity ; thirst excites in him 
a desire to drink, but he strives in vain to swallow, and 
soon sinks into the most affecting despondency. He 
advises his friends to keep at a distance, and it is sup- 
posed that he feels an inclination to bite ; but this is 
suspicion only, and it is highly improbable, that with 
the disease of a dog he should adopt the manners. 
Biting is the common method by which that animal 
shows his resentment. The barking like a dog is equal- 
ly imaginary. 

‘“‘ A priapism, and involuntary emissions of semen and 
urine, sometimes attend this stage; and as the conclu- 
sion approaches, the fever and thirst increase : the eyes 
are bright and furious; the urine is high coloured, 
acrid and in small quantities; the tongue hangs out, 
the mouth foams, the pulse throbs, strength fails, cold 
sweats come on, the tightne¢ss of the breast increases, 
and the patient expires in spasms, often losing the dif- 
ficulty of swallowing liquids for many hours; so that 
the dread of water is by no means a pathognomonic 
symptom.” 


The spontaneous origin of hydrophobia in a human 
being, has been contested. It is nevertheless a fact, that 
one symptom of rabies, the dread of water is not an un- 
usual occurrence, as symptomatic of other diseases. Dr. 
Thacher referring to our illustrious countryman, Dr. 
‘Rush, states, that it accompanies acute or typhus fe- 
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vers, topical inflammation of the thorax, or neigh- 
bouring parts, inflammation of the stomach* and brain, 
and hysteria. Citizen Bouriat to these adds the fol- 
lowing in which the same symptom sometimes occurs ; 
in melancholy, madness, furor uterinus, satyriasis, and 
in violent passion, and religious fury.} 

After collecting facts, and comparing authorities, re- 
jative to the action of the canine poison on the human 
system, Dr. T. determines upon the following conclu- 


s10n. 


‘“‘ Upon the strength, therefore, of the preceding au- 
thorities and opposite facts, it may be affirmed as high- 
ly probable, that the canine virus, instead of join- 
ing the tide of circulation, lies dormant in the part 
where it was originally inserted, until some debilitating 
or other exciting cause, affecting the nervous system, 
sharpens its powers and quickens its activity ; and the 
constitution having become exquisitely susceptible to its 
action, this destroying agent preys upon the nervous 
sensibility until a total extinction of the vital principle 
is accomplished.” 


Passing over the “ theory of the disease,” (let. 7.) which 
we consider by no means as satisfactorily established, 
we find the next five letters containing a very valuable 
collection of cases, for which the Medical Repository 
has been amply consulted. Of these we take pleasure 
in transcribing the following, in the words of the recov- 
ered patient himself, as a consoling proof at least, either 
of the efficacy of mercury or of the happy mitigation of 
the canine virus, when transmitted by a human being. 


“¢¢ While attending the hydrophobous patient,” says 
Dr. Childs, “ afew days before her death, I received 
accidently by her nails a scratch upon my hands, which 
in consequence of giving her medicine was then covered 


* Edinburgh Med. Essays, vol. 1. 

7 Bouriat sur la rage, p. 21. ‘ Ce symptome (l’hydrophobie) se 
presente pareillement dans quelques especes de fievres malignes, dans 
certaines angines, dans l’hysterie, dans a melancholie extreme, dans la 
folie, dans la fureur uterine, dans le satyriasis, ct dans quelque passions 
£Xcitantes et tres-violentes, et dans les passions, trés-reprimantes.” 
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with saliva from her mouth ; some drops of blood pre- 
ceeded from the scratch, but I continued my attention, 
and my hands were afterwards quite wet with the 
saliva, which she threw off in considerable quantity. [| 
merely washed my hands wich a little soap and water, 
and applied nothing more to the part. Three or four 
days afterwards, I noticed the wound exhibited a singu- 
lar appearance, showing no disposition to heal, but was 
discoloured, and without any suppuration, which unfa- 
vourable appearances were gradually increasing. About 
ten days from the time I received the injury, I began to 
feel some indisposition; the wound on my hand was 
inflamed, and attended with some pain. In the even- 
ing, I had chills, headach, pain in the limb on which 
was the scratch, soreness in the axilla, nausea and fe- 
ver. I bathed my feet in warm water, took some vi- 
num antimonii, and went to bed, but was very restless 
through the night. In the morning bright red streaks 
were to be seen extending from the hand along the arm, 
to the shoulder, and from thence to the region of the 
stomach. I took an emetic, which had but little ope- 
ration, notwithstanding repeated large doses. Appre- 
hensive that my sickness proceeded from the poison of 
the saliva of the hydrophobous patient, I had recourse 
to the mild muriate of mercury, as the medicine on 
which I wholly relied. I began by taking from one to 
five grains every hour, thinking a salivation would be 
induced sooner, and with more safety, than if larger 
doses were taken and not so often. ‘This course was 
pursued four or five days, without effecting the desired 
change in the system, and the disease was progressing 
with more and more alarming symptoms ; such as fre- 
quent spasms in the stomach, which produced some yo- 
miting and a most distressing retching to puke, an ob- 
stinate costiveness, a quick tense pulse, great sensibility 
to cold air, a difficult respiration, sighing, and catching 
for breath ; the least agitation of the air, even the motion 
of the bed-clothes, would produce distress and fearful 
apprehensions of suffocation. The region of the sto- 
mach, or rather the stomach itself, seemed to be the 
principal seat of the disease. A distressing burning 
sensation, and sometimes a death-like faintness, wer* 
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among my sufferings, and increased my fears. The 
constant stimulus of blisters seemed absolutely necessary 
to support life, and upwards of twenty were applied. The 
warm bath was also used several times with some benefit. 
The doses of mercury were now increased to twenty- 
five grains, and frequently repeated, and a considerable 
quantity of ungt. cerul. was also applied. Wine and 
brandy were taken freely during the continuance of the 
disease, but little opium was employed. To these pow- 
erful remedies the disorder finally yielded, but notwith- 
standing the large quantity of mercury taken, no saliva- 
tion was induced, nor any cathartic effect procured. 
Small glandular swellings, of a singular appearance, to- 
tally different from those tumours which frequently suc- 
ceed to fevers, appeared on different parts of the body, 
particularly in the inguinal glands; those about the 
neck were also considerably enlarged. I was confined 
to my bed about twenty-five days, and left my chamber 
in thirty days frém the attack.” 


Dr. T. next proceeds to an “ examination of specific 
remedies, and the various means of prevention and cure.” 


Of these he says: 3 


“IT shall enumerate a few samples from among the 
ample variety of which the old catalogue of prophy- 
lactics consisted; such as the liver of the mad dog 
broiled, the ashes of the river cray-fish burnt with the 
twigs of bryony, the powders of oyster-shells and of cal- 
cined egg-shells ; the lesser sage, vervain, centaury, plan- 
tain, polypody, wormwood, rue, and the red-blossomed 
mulberry tree. These have long since given place to 
others which claim some attention as being the invention 
of more modern times. Bathing in the sea, and drinking 
sea-water, but more especially violent immersion, even to 
danger of drowning, and exciting alarming apprehensions 
in the patient, was for atime a very popular expedient, 
and accounted by some a certain preventive of the dis- 
ease. The famous East India remedy so universally 
known by the name of the Tonquin medicine, and called 
also Sir George Cobb’s powder, ts composed of musk 
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and the two cinnabars; but by many years experience 
it has been proved to be totally destitute of utility. 

‘“‘ Among the numerous fatal disappointments, Dr. 
Mease mentions the son of Admiral Rowley, who was 
attacked with hydrophobia during the use of it, and 
says that our books of medicine abound with many 
other instances of its failure. The celebrated powder 
of palmartous consists of the leaves of ten or twelve 
insignificant plants which I need not describe. The 
long famed pulvis antilyssus of Dr. Mead, is composed 
of the lichen cinerius terrestris, or ash-coloured ground 
liverwort, and black pepper. But the renowned com- 
pound called the Ormskirk medicine, consisting of 
chalk, Armenian bole, alum, elecampane, and the oil 
of aniseeds, in due proportions, poised for half a cen- 
tury on the pinnacle of fame, combatting, as supposed, 
successfully, the shafts of death when presented in the 
shape of rabies caninj; its prosperous career, however, 
is now finished, and its powers and fame with those at- 
tached to the preceding farrago are alike disregarded. 

*¢ The medical journals of our own country furnish 
numerous accounts of specifics of a similar nature, 
which ought next to arrest our attention. One of the 
most famed of this description, is a common plant of 
our country, anagallis arvensis, or common pimpernel 
or red chickweed. This article had acquired such 
universal reputation, that the highest medical authori- 
ties in Europe, did not disdain to bestow on it their 
unqualified applause, and according to Dr. Mease, 
(Dom. Encyclop.) “ crowned heads and republics have 
passed laws to preserve the plant from destruction; 
and learned Doctors have celebrated in classical La- 
tin its imaginary virtue, in preventing the effects of 
the bite of a mad dog.” 


After examining the operation of the “ remedies 
which are intended to counteract the effects of the poi- 
son,” the result of our author’s inquiries is unfavour- 
able, and he concludes with the following observations : 


“ IT may perhaps by this time have subjected myself 
to the imputation of having not only wrested the 
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magic wand from the bold hand of empiricism, but 
disarmed the learned physician of the implements of 
his power, and left him destitute of all physical means 
of encountering the most formidable of maladies. 

“ But it is my professed object to pioneer among the 
rubbish, and to throw off the obstacles which have so 
long obstructed our views and impeded our advances 
towards a more profitable investigation of the subject. 
Unless you are apprised of what has been attempted, 
and with what success, much time must be lost, and 
perhaps, lives sacrificed in useless trials and fruitless 
repetitions. In fact it is to be ascribed, in a great 
measure, to the want of preconcerted order and me- 
thod among medical practitioners, that so little pro- 
gress has been made towards an improved mode of 
treatment. From a consideration of the uniform fail- 
ure of all the curative remedies hitherto employed, we 
should abandon the usual immethodical course of prac: 
tice, and the whole of the old catalogues of medicines, 
except the few hereafter to be mentioned. The system 
of practice to be adopted, should be energetic, yet 
simple, instead of a confused farrago ; our prescrip- 
tions should consist of a few principal medicines only.” 


The remedies recommended for future trial, and from 
which the best effects are to be expected are, 1, th: 
caustic volatile alkali, 2, arsenic, 3, pans. han * stramo- 
nium, 5, atropa belladonna, 6, balsam of rue,* 7, galvan- 
ism, 8, sweet oil used both internally and externally, 
9, wine, bark, and steel. The author dissuades from 
the use of specific remedies and secret cures, and ad- 
vises the employment of some one of the above articles. 
Thus after consulting various authors, collecting facts, 
and comparing the results of practice by numerous res- 
pectable physicians, and his own experience, he termin- 
ates his labours without finding any remedy which can be 
safely relied on as an effectual cure of the hydrophobia. 

The importance of the subject has insensibly drawn 
our attention, and it is one, in which it is desirable that 
Dr. T. had been more successful. We have hopes, 
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however, that if he continues to think and make re. 
searches on this subject, he may yet find that latent 
principle which operates in curing hydrophobia. A\l- 
though an inquiry into this subject has been hitherto 
abortive, the various and interesting information con- 
tained in Dr. Thacher’s work is of high value for future 
consultation, and we cannot but in justice to the au- 
thor, recommend his labours to the consideration of those 
who feel interested on this subject. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY; BEING A REGISTER OF ALL THE 
DEATHS WHICH HAVE OCCURRED IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
AND BAPTIST CONGREGATIONS OF Morristown, (N. J.) 
FOR THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS PAST; AND CONTAINING WITH 
BUT FEW EXCEPTIONS, THE CAUSE OF EVERY DISBASE, 
By the late Rev. Dr. Jones and WitiiaAM CHERRY. Mar- 
ristown. Mann. 8vo. pp. 112. 1806. 


Tus detailed and circumstantial record of the 
deaths which have occurred in an elevated and heal- 
thy region of a neighbouring state, is a valuable ad- 
dition of the documents already extant on the subject of 
mortality among use It was begun in the year 1768, 
and continued until 1806. 

Besides being a correct remembrancer to the families 
who belong to the two religious societies alluded to, 
this pamphlet affords the data for some interesting con- 
templations on the duration of human life. It is calcu- 
lated for example, that inthe place, and among the peo- 
ple comprehended in the Register, that for a term of 
sixteen years, the comparative number of deaths, at 
different ages, have beer as follows, to wit; almost a 
fourth of all that were born, died before they reached 
the age of a twelve month; more than two-fifths died 
under their fifth year; somewhat less than one half, 
before they reached their tenth; and rather more than 
half under twenty. Four out of nine lived to between 
the ages of twenty and thirty ; two out of five between thir- 
ty and forty ; two out of six between forty and fifty ; one 
out of four between fifty and sixty; one out of five between 
sixty and seventy ; one out of eight from seventy to eighty; 
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ene out of twenty from eighty to ninety ; and only one 
out of an hundred, reaches the space between ninety and 
five score. 

It is also hence concluded by the compiler, that the 
chance of dying is greatest during the first year of a 
human being’s life; and that the next term of greatest 
hazard until the age of ninety, is from qne, to five 
years ; in which period nearly a fifth of those who de 
not die during the first are carried to the grave. He 
considers the chances of dying in Morristown under five 
years, as one to five. 

The safest period of human life, as appears from 
the data herein contained, is from the age of ten to 
twenty ; there being, as he observes, fewer carried off in 
that term, than in any equal duration above or below 
these limits. 

Of those born in any one year, it appears that nearly 
one-fourth die the same year; and one fifth of the re- 
mainder during the five succeeding years. One-twelfth 
of the latter remainder, in the next succeeding five 
years. During the subsequent ten years, only one thir- 
teenth or fourteenth of the residue die ; and yet for ev- 
ery term of ten years after the age of twenty there is 2 
far greater number of deaths until four-score, although 
the respective classes are constantly diminished in num- 
ber. After eighty, the deaths decrease, though not ia 
the ratio of the persons in the class then alive. 

Hence it may likewise be inferred, that the chance of 2 
man’s dying in any of the periods, after twenty, is great- 
er than during the interval from ten to twenty. The 
chance of death increases for any given time, as life 
progresses ; as for example, the probability of dying be- 
tween thirty and forty, is greater than between twenty 
and thirty ; and so on, to the extreme verge of life. ‘The 
number of persons alive at any time, from forty to fifty 
years of age, is thus less than from thirty to forty; and 
yet the mortality is in a greater ratio during the more 
advanced term. 

Moreover, the present publication is interesting ix 
another point of view. For, if the age of those hu- 
man beings who die within the first year, be computed 
on an average to be equal to one-third of that term, or 
four months, (which is probably a tolerable approxima. 
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tion towards the truth) and then multiply the number of 
deaths at each several age by their common age, adding 
their several products together, and dividing by the 
whole number of deaths, the quotient resulting from 
the operation will be twenty-seven years and a third, in- 
stead of thirty, as some calculators have reckoned. 
Hence on the supposition that the terraqueous globe 
contains seven hundred and thirty-one millions of in- 
habitants, the whole of that race or generation to that 
amount will pass away in less than eight and twenty 
years ; confirming the remark of the ancient poet, that 
the successions of men come forth and then wither like 
the leaves on the trees. Among the wasting diseases, 
we observe that consumption makes great havock. 
Dysentery is sometimes very destructive, and small 
pox commits dreadful ravages. Fevers too, carry off 
a full proportion of victims. 

We recommend this plain and instructive exhibition 
of diseases, and their fatal determinations to all those 


who indulge the disposition to calculate the chances of 


human life, or to make insurances on its duration. And 
we refer them for other and additional illustrations to the 
calculations on the census of 1800, contained in Med. 
Rep. vol. v, p- 216; to Spaldings Bills of Mortality for 
Portsmouth, vol. vi, p. 341, et alibi. To Mager’s Ta- 
bles of Annuities, vol. xv, pe 5, and the summaries ot 
the deaths in New-York city, from 1804 to 1808, m- 
clusive, in vol xi. p. 32, and vol. xiii, p. 335. 

In addition to these documents, we hope to gratify 
eur readers by the insertion at the end of this Number, 
ef the Tables of Mortality and Population, as presented 
to the Emperor of France, by the Bureau des Longitudes, 
for the year 1812. These were drawn with the greatest 
possible accuracy, and with the concurrence of Govern- 
ment, on a given number of inhabitants and departments. 
In the result, they prove a great coincidence with the 
above statements of compared mortality at Morristown. 
‘hé extensive use of those Tables for public monied ‘in- 
semen and private disposal of property, and especial- 
ly for Legislative provisions in a new and growing coun- 
try, will be obvious to whoever may peruse the respec: 
tive directions affixed to each of them. 
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AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, OR THE NATURAL History oF 
THE Birps oF THE UNITED STATES, ILLUSTRATED WITH 
PLATES, ENGRAVED AND COLOURED FROM ORIGINAL 


DRAWINGS AND TAKEN FROM NATURE. By ALEXANDER 
Witson., Vous. V.& VI. Bradford & Inskeep. Phi- 
ladelphia, 1812. pp. 122 and 102. Imperial Ato. 


In reviewing the four former volumes of this great 
and elegant work, we signified with sufficient plainness 
to our readers, how reputable we considered it to the 
author, and how honourable for the country. 

Two more volumes have since made their appear- 
ance, testifying to all who examine them, the inexhaus- 
tible resources, the unwearied industry, and the indo- 
mitable perseverance of Mr. Wilson. We notice them 
in connexion, because they have a natural association, 
and because they conclude the description of the land- 
birds of these parts of North America. In the succeed- 
ing volumes, the water-fowl will be regularly noticed, 
as will also the few species of the former division that 
were omitted. 

On so important a branch of natural history, it is 
worth the while to consult systematic arrangement. 
And we state the method of Wilson, founded upon the 
disposition of Latham, as an index to this order of the 
class of animals, or at least of these of the feathered 
tribes, which frequent the regions between Louisiana 
and the Atlantic, and between Hudson’s Bay and the 
Mexican Gulf. 

Family 1. Vutrures—(Vultur.) d7i/ straight, hooked 
at the point; head bare of feathers, with a naked skin in 
front 3 tongue cleft; neck retractile-—Turkey buzzard ; 
carrion crow.——2 species. 

2. Fatcons—(Falco.) bill hooked, the base covered 
with acere ; head covered with close set feathers ; 3 tongue 
bifid.——White-headed eagle; sea-eagle; ring-tailed 
E. fish-hawk; red-tailed hawk; American buzzard; 
ash-coloured hawk; winter HH. rough-legged H. 
marsh H. swallow-tailed H. Mississippi kite; black 

hawk ; variety of the same; red-shouldered hawk ; 
sharp-shinned H. American sparrow H. pigeon H. 


ere H. broad-winged H.—-19 species. 
Vor, I. Y 
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3. Ow1s.—(Strix.) Bill hooked ; nostr:ls oblong, cover. 
ed with recumbent feathers 3 head, auricles, and eyes 
large 3 tongue bifid.—Snow O. great horned O. long-ear- 
ed QO. barred O. mottled O. barn O. little O, 
hawk O. short-eared O. red O.—10 species. 

4. SHRIKES OR BUTCHER-BIRDS.—(Lanius.) Bil! 
straightish, with a tooth on each mandible near the end; 
upper one overhanging the lower at the extremity 3 nos- 
trils covered with stiff bristles.—Great American shrike; 
logger-head shrike.—2 species. 

5. Parrot.—(Psittacus.) Bill hooked, upper mandible 
moveable, mostly covered with a cere $ nostrils rounded, 
placed in the base of the bill; tongue fleshy, obtuse, en- 
tire; feet climbers.—Carolina parrot.—1 species. 

6. Crows.—(Corvus.) Bzll convex, sharp-edged ; 
nostrils covered with setaceous recumbent feathers 3 tongue 
cartilaginous, bifid; feet walkers.—Raven ; common 
crow ; blue jay ; Canada Jay ; Clark’s crow ; fish crow; 
magpie.—7 specics. 

7- Or10LEs.—(Oriolus.) Bill conic, very sharp and 
straight ; upper mandible a little longer 3 slightly notch- 
ed; tongue bifid, sharp pointed; feet formed for walk- 
ing.—Hanging-bird ; orchard oriole.—2 species. 

8. GrakLes.—(Gracula.) Bill thick, convex, sharp- 
edged, compressed at the sides, naked at the base; tongue 
entire, sharpish, fleshy. Boat-tailed grakle; purple 
G. rusty G.—3 species. 

9. CucKkoos.—(Cuculus.) Bill smooth, a little curved ; 
nostrils surrounded by a small rim 3 tongue short, arrow 
pointed; feet formed for climbing.—Y cllow- billed cuc- 
koo ; black-billed C.—2 species. 

10. Woop-Preckers.~—(Picus.) Bill angular, 
straight, wedged at the top; nostrils covered with re- 
cumbent setaceous feathers ; 3 tongue round, worm-shaped, 
very long, bony, missile, daggered, heart at the point 
with bristles bent back, tail-feathers ten, hard, rigid, 
pointed ; feet climbers.—Ivory-billed wood-pecker ; pi- 
feted W. gold-winged W. red-headed W. hairy W. 
downy W. yellow-bellied W. red-cockaded W. Lewis’s 
W. red-bellied W. great-spotted W.—11 species. 

11. NurmatcHes.—(Sitta.) Bill subulate, roundisi, 
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straight, entire; upper mandible a little longer, com- 
pressed, and angular at the tip; tdhgue jagged, short, 
horny at the tip; nostrils small, covered with bristles ; 
feet formed for walking ; hind-toe long»—White-breast- 
‘ed nuthatch ; red-billed N. brown-headed N.—3 spe- 
cies. 

12. KincrisHer.—(Alcedo.) Bil? triangular, thick, 
straight, long, pointed; feet in most gressorial.—Bel- 
ted kingfisher.—1 species. 

13. Crerepers.—(Certhia.) Bill arched, slender, 
somewhat triangular, pointed; tongue various, gene- 
rally pointed ; feet formed for walking.—Brown creeper ; 
black and white C. great Carolina wren; marsh W. 
—4 species. : 

14. HumminG-3irp.—(Trochilus.) Bill subulate, fil- 
iform, tubular at the tip, upper mandible sheathing the 
lower 3 tongue filiform, the two threads coalescing, tubu- 
lar 3 feet formed for walking.—Ruby-throated humming- 
bird.—1 species. 

15. Srartinc.—(Sturnus.) Bill subulate, angular, 
depressed, bluntish; the upper mandible entire, somewhat 
open at the edges; nostrils surrounded with a prominent 
rim; tongue notched, pointed.—Red-winged starling. 
—1 species. 

16. THrusues.—(Turdus.) Billstratghtish, theupper 
mandible a little bending and notched near the point; nos- 
trils naked or half-covered with a small membrane ; mouth 
ciliate, with a few bristles at the corners ; tongue jagged. 
Mocking-bird ; ferruginous thrush ; wood T. golden- 
crowned T. cat T. water T. hermit T. tawny T. red- 
breasted ‘I’. or robin.—9 species. 

17. CHaTTERER.—(Ampellis.)—Bill_ straight, con- 
vex, sub-incurved, each mandible notched; nostrils co- 
vered with bristles ; tongue sharp, cartilaginous, bifid; 
middle-toe connected at the base to. the outmost.—Ce- 
dar-bird.—1 species. © 

18. Grospeaks. (Loxia.)—JBill strong; thick, con- 
vex, lower mandible bent in at the edge; nostrils small, 
round, placed at the base of the bill; tongue truncated. 

Cardinal grosbeak; rose-breasted G. blue G. pine 
G.——4 species. 

19. CrossBinis. (Curvirostra.)—Bill strong, thick, 
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convex, the mandibles elongated, crossing each other, 
and compressed towards their extremities. American 
crossbill ; white-winged crossbill.—2 species. 

20. Buntincs. (Emberiza.)—Bill conic, mandibles 
receding from each other, from the base downwards, 
the lower with the sides narrowed in, the upper with a 
hard knob within.—Black-throated bunting, towhee B, 
rice B. cow B. snow B. painted B. white-crowned B. 
bay-winged B.—8 species. 

21; Tanacers. (Tanagra.)—Bill conic, pointed, 
notched, almost triangular at the base, a little inclining 
at the tip.—Scarlet T. summer red-bird; Louisiana 
T.—3 species. 

22.—FincHes. (Fringilla.)—Az/l conic, straight, 
pointed.—Y ellow-bird ; purple-finch; field-sparrow ; tree 
S. song S. chipping S. snow-bird ; pine-finch; white- 
throated-sparrow ; swamp S. sea-side finch; sharp-tail- 
ed F. Savannah sparrow; fox-coloured S. lesser red- 
poll ; yellow-winged sparrow ; indigo-bird.—17 species. 

23. Fry-caTcHEeRs.—(Muscicapa.)—Bill nearly tri- 
angular, notched, each side bent in at the tip, and beset 
with bristles at the root ; toes (mostly) divided to their 
orivin.—Solitary fly-catcher ; American redstart; red- 
eyed fly-catcher ; tyrant F. great crested F. small green 
¥. pewee F. wood pewee F. yellow-throated F. blue- 
grey F. white-eyed F. Canada F. hooded F. warbling 

. green black-cap F.—15 species. 

24. Larxs. (Alauda.)—Bill cylindrical, subulate, 
straight, the mandibles equal, and a little gaping at the 
base, tongue bifid; hind claw straitish, longer than the 
toe.— Meadow lark, shore L. brown L.—3 species. 

25. WarsLers. (Sylvia.)—BAz/ll subulate, straight, 
the mandibles nearly equal, nostrils obovate, tongue lace- 
rate at the end.—Blue bird ; ruby-crowned wren; Ma- 
ryland yellow throat ; golden-crested wren; house W. 
winter W. yellow-throated warbler, bay-breasted W. 
chesnut-sided W. mourning W. blue-winged yellow W. 
golden-winged W. blue-eyed W. black-throated blue W. 
black-throated green W. yellow-rump W. cerulean W: 
pine-creeping W. black and yellow W. blackburnian W. 
autumnal W. prothonotory W. worm-eating W. Ter- 
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nessee W. Kentucky W. blue-green W. Nashville W. 
blue-yellow-back W. yellow red-poll W. black-poll W. 
prairie W. Connecticut W. blue mountain W. hemlock 
W. pine-swamp W. Cape May W.—36 species. 

26. Mannaxin. (Pipra.)—Bi/l shorter than the 
head, strong, hard, nearly triangular, at the base, and 
slightly incurved at the tip, nostrils naked, flat, gresso- 
rical, tail short.—Yellow-breasted chat.—1 species. 

27. Titmouse. (Parus.)—Bill very entire, narrow, 
sub-compressed, strong, hard, pointed, and covered at 
the base with bristles; tongue truncate, bristly at the 
end; toes divided io the origin, the hind one large and 
strong.—Black-capped titmouse; crested T.—2_ spe- 
cies. 

28. SwAatLows. (Hirundo.)—Bill small, weak, cur- 
ved, subulate, ‘depressed at the base; gape larger than 
the head; tongue short, broad, cleft; wings long; tail 
mostly forked—-Purple martin; barn swallow; green 
white bellied S. bank S. chimney S.—5 species. 

29. Goat-suckers. (Caprimulgus.)—B7l/ slightly 
curved, very small, subulate, and depressed at the base; 
mouth extremely wide, and furnished at the side, with a 
sertes of bristles 3 ears _ large ; tongue pointed, entire; 


feathers of the tail, ten; legs short, middle claw pectina- 


ted.—Chuck-wills-widow, night-hawk, whip-poor-will. 
3 species. 
30. Picrons. (Columba.)-—Bill straight, conic, 


pointed, descending toward the tip; nostrils oblong, 


oval, pervious, half covered with a soft tumid membrane. 
—Passenger-pigeon ; Carolina P. ground-dove.—3 spe- 
cles. 

31. Turkey. (Meleagris.)—Bil/ incurvate ; head co- 
vered with spungy caruncles; chin with a longitudinal 
membranaceous caruncle 3 tail broad, expanstile 3 legs spur- 
red.— Wild Turkey.—1 species. 

32. Grous. (Tetrao.)—Bill strong, short, convex 5 
spot over the eyes naked; legs downy.—Ruffed Grous ; 
pinnated G.—2 species. 

338. ParTRipDGE. (Perdix.)—Bill short; eye-brows 
covered with feathers ; tail short; nostrils covered above 
with a prominent callous edge.—Virginian partridge or 
quail.—1 species. 
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This completes the species of /and birds, observed by 
the perspicacious author, within the limits of the United 
States. The descriptions, characters and manners of 
each, continue to be written by Mr. W. with his accus- 
tomed correctness and spirit. The waders and web- 
footed water-fowl are promised in the succeeding vo- 
lumes. Thus it appears that the terrestrial division of 
the feathered tribes, distinguished from the aquatic, des- 
cribed by our author as inhabitants of the United States, 
amounts to one hundred and eighty-five species. 

The birds whose figures and histories are mentioned 
in the former (or the fifth) of these elegant volumes, 
are, the Fishing-Hawk, Fish-craw, Ringed Plover, Barn 
Swallow, White-bellied Swallow, Bank Swallow, Chim- 
ney Swallow, Purple Martin, Connecticut Warbler, Night 
Hawk, Whip-poor-will, Red Owl, Warbling Fly-catcher, 
Purple-finch, Brown Lark, Turtle Dove, Hermit ‘1 hrush, 
Tawny Thrush, Pine-swamp Warbler, Passenger pigeon, 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, Red Start, and Yellow-rump.—In 
the latter, (or the sixth) are comprehended the delinea- 
tions and descriptions of the Slate-coloured Hawk, 
Ground dove, English snipe, the Quail, Rail, Wood- 
Cock, Ruffed-grous, Great Horned Owl, Barn Owl, 
Small-headed Fly-catcher, Hawk-owl, Marsh-Hawk, 
Swallow-tailed Hawk, Long-eared Owl, Red-tailed hawk, 
American Buzzard, Black-cap Hawk, Black Hawk, 
Red-shouldered Hawk, Female Baltimore Oriole, Fe- 
male Towhee Bunting, Broad-winged Hawk, Chuck- 
wills widow, Cape-May Warbler, and Female Black- 

oll warbler. 

After this display of the method pursued thus far by 
Mr. Wilson, and the expression of our opinion on the 
transcendent manner in which he has executed his great 
design, we lay down our pen, though, not without inform- 
ing our readers that we shall probably, in a future num- 
ber of our work, resume the consideration of these in- 
teresting volumes, and lay before them, extracts of a plea- 
sing character. 


(To be Continued.) 





























MEDICAL AND SURGICAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 


—>+o~ 


We include under this head all interesting and in- 
structive cases of disease, or of practical obser- 
vations which our friends and correspondents are pleas- 
ed to consign to this Repository. We have been fa 
voured since our last number with abundant testimo- 
nies of clinical inquiry. These, with former communi- 
cated cases, we propose arranging in this and succeed- 
ing numbers, not precisely by date, but according to 
what we conceive the most proper arrangement, and 
within our periodical limits. We take the liberty to sup- 
pose that we may be permitted to affix to each case, when 
required, explanatory remarks or occasional refevences, 
best calculated to embody detached facts into general 
points of view and doctrine. 


I. Case or Hypropnosia. 


“rom $. Thacher, M. D. of Plymouth, ( Mass.) to 
Samuel L. Mitchell. 


Ar the moment I was about to commence this re- 
ply to your letter, I received a summons to visit a boy 
aged six years, thirty miles in the country, just seized 
with hydrophobia. I had been called to him forty-eight 
hours after the bite was inflicted in his cheek. ‘I dila- 
ted the wound, and applied the nitric acid, and directed 
it to be repeated. I also poured cold water forcibly on 
the part, and directed a strong infusion of Scutellaria 
Lateriflora to be taken twice in a day, and the wound to 
be kept in a state of ulceration. T his method was faith- 
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fully persevered in during twenty-five days, yet on the 
thirtieth he was attacked with hydrophobia. Having 
arrived in thirty hours after the attack, I resolved on a 
bold administration of mercury. In ‘divided doses, I 
gave him sixty grains of calomel in sixteen hours, and 
rubbed a quantity of the ointment into his throat, and as 
an astispasmodic, I exhibited seven grains of the extract 
of stramonium inthe same period. It is, however, a 
melancholy fact that neither of these medicines manifest- 
ed the least action on the system, and the boy expired 
in sixty four hours from the attack. Thus does this hor- 
rid disease continue to baffle our efforts and destroy our 
hopes. Is there a remedy you can name in whose effi- 
cacy you can repose confidence ? 


REMARKS. 


The reader may remember that a respectable and hu- 
mane citizen of this city some years ago, furnished 
the editors with documents concerning the efficacy of the 
Scutellaria Lateriflora, or Scullcap, as _a specific pre- 
ventive of canine madness. (Vid. Med. Rep. vol. xiv. p. 
232.) To these, other corroborating facts were added, 
and the whole published with a plate of the same plant. 
We have since observed that great attention has 
been paid to the subject by many medical gentlemen 
of this state, who have abundantly collected and distri- 
buted dried parcels of the plant. We now regret that 
our hope of a long wished remedy for the most afflicting 
disease, is vanishing again by an experiment so well con- 
ducted, and assisted also by other approved means, under 
the direction of Dr. Thacher, whose professional inqui- 


‘ries are well known, praiseworthy, and entitled to the 


utmost confidence. We hardly imagine that there might 
be a difference of quality among the different species of 
the genus Scutellaria. Should there be, we must solicit 
farther attention and experiments both from the botanist 
and physician, before we would readily subscribe to ar 
absolute rejection of the proposed remedy. 
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II. Cases or Concussion, 


From Malachi Foote, M. D. of Sullivan county, to Felix 
Pascailis. 


The three following cases are drawn up, as you will 
perceive, with a regard to brevity rather than to the swavi- 
terin modo. Ifthey possess much interest, it probably ari- 
ses from the fact that diseases deriving a strong analogy 
from their remote causes, may often, in their respective 
trains of symptoms and more obvious indications, furnish 
not even a suspicion of an alliance. 

In the summer of 1811, Hull, at Pleasant Pond, 
suffered severe concussion by the falling limb of a tree, 
while in the act of felling it. The blow on his head, 
rendering him senseless, he was conveyed home, and, I 
believe, had blood let. He continued feeble, with 
impaired appetite, with occasional slight pains in the 





head and an inaptitude to much exercise abroad. [ . 


saw him in August, thirty or forty days after the 
lesion, found him with the usual symptoms of a fever of 
the typhoid character.—Let twelve oz. of blood—gave a 
cath. and left a few portions of merc. mur. mit. On 
the third day, saw him again, and prescribed pulv. Cort. 
peruv. and decoct. rad. serpent. It was on this second 
visit that I was informed of the lesion, and examined 
him in that view, but discovered no local tenderness on 
the cranium, depression, or disordered head; but if I 
rightly recollect, a slightly enlarged pupil.—I saw him 
no more. 

Dr. Rice, of this town, some time after informed me 
of the death of this man, and gave the following history ; 
that on his first visit he found his pulse hard and full, 
with all the usual symptoms of synocha, without any 
disorder of the head or the usual indications of concus- 
sion; that from .this, his fever progressed into the ty- 
phoid form, pursuing the course of fevers prevalent in 
the country of late years; and terminated with the 
usual symptoms preceding and accompanying dissolution 
in such cases. 

On the 2ist of August last, I visited Sally Thorp, ia 

Vou. I. 7. 
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a remote part of this county; I found her a beautiful 
girl of Darwin’s temperament of increased sensibility. 

Her attending physician informed me that she had 

taken a bad cold, which had produced suppressio mensi- 

um; that she had been under his care two weeks, and 
grew worse. On an investigation of her case, I found the 
symptoms as follow: Severe paroxismal pains in the 
head, moderately dilated pupils, much sensibility to 
light and sound, tinnitus aurium, much pain in the loins, 
suppression of urine, sometimes retching and vomiting, 
occasional chills and fever, and numbness of the lower 
extremities. 

You will agree with me, I presume sir, that as a vigi- 
lant general will secure against his enemy every assaila- 
ble avenue, and promptly attack him in every vulnerable 
point, so a redoubtable son of Esculapius escapes the sin 
of omission, and deserves well of his patient, if he 
leaves no symptom unprescribed for ;—for her headachs 
and sleepless nights, I found our patient had used opium, 
camphor, and spt. ammon. for her fever she had taken su- 
pertartrite of potash ; for the urinary suppression sal. nit. 
and spt. nit. dulc. and diuretic drinks had been administer- 
ed freely; for stomach sickness, she had taken ol. menth. 
pulv. peruv. and pleasant aromatics ; for the menstrual re- 
tention and pain of adistended bladder she was taking the u- 
sual emmenagogues, and had the abdomen laved, molified, 
and fomented with hot decoctions of herbs; while for tinni- 
tus aurium, and aversion to light and noise, she was 
freely induiged with the sight, conversation and talk of 
some scores of daily kind visitants, and as much of the 
vivifying solar beams as two large windows and a south- 
ern door would admit into her room.—I need not tell 
you, I suspected concussion as the cause of her illness, 
and was told, she had received a violent fall on the 
back from a horse, some weeks previously. Fyrom this 
time she had drooped, passed but little urine, and 
suffered a gradual accession and deterioration of all 
the other symptoms. 

She recovered while under the following treatment ;— 
the bladder was evacuated by the catheter, and she took u 
brisk cathartic ; light and noise were interdicted ; she lost 
blood twice, and took merc. mur. mit. cum puly. cret. ppt- 
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yntil a free ptyalism ensued. ‘The morbid symptoms 
disappeared in succession, and her health has been more 
completely established by the use of pulv. cort. peruv. bit- 
ers, and mustard with her food. She has since been 
married, and enjoys good health. 

In September last I visited Stephen Gregory Liber- 
tye He was taking bark. aromatics, and opium for 
“« debility.”” He informed me that, some months pre- 
viously, when clearing land, he took up a stick of consi- 
derable size, for the purpose of tossing it on a log-heap ; 
finding it heavier than he expected, made a violent exer- 
tion, and succeeded in placing it on the heap, but instant- 
ly became faint, felt a tremor over all his voluntary 
muscles, and with difficulty reached his house—he 
states that his face became bloated, in less than an hour, 
almost to the degree of blindness. ‘This was followed 
by lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, flatulence, obsti- 
nate constipation, and a great sense of torpor across the ab- 
domen, inducing with him an obstinate belief that his bow- 
els were greatly obstructed and pent up by some morbific 
matter. This became the pivot on which his hypochondriac 
mind rested, and from this conviction he was not to be 
driven by charges of the most drastic purges, of which 
he had been made the subject. He became bed-rid; but 
his sufferings principally arose from paroxisms of torpor 
invading apparently all the voluntary and involuntary 
muscles, accompanied with rigors and a depressed pulse. 
In these he always expected to die, and however fre- 
quently they recurred, seemed to suffer the most dread- 
ful alarm and anxiety ; his skin was always husky, and 
urine sparing; he was peevish and fretful, and had occa- 
sional fever. 

This man has regained his health and mental en- 
ergy while under the following treatment.—He was 
bled freely, and took merc. mur. mit. cum. pulv. cret. ppt. 
until thoroughly salivated; he drank seneca tea; and 
epispastics and synapisms, were repeatedly applied to 
the abdomen and otherwise. He took food of easy 
digestion, and for constipation was permitted the use of 
stimulant clysters only. He seemed not to regain much 
muscular irritability until the ptyalism became complete, 
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but a speedy accomplishment of this was prevented by a 
morbid excitement of the sanguiferous system from the 
calomel, and which was only kept down by two or three 
free blood-lettings. His health has become apparently 
more completely established by the use of oxide of 
iron. 


REMARKS. 


The variety of effects from concussion so well exem- 
plified by the above cases, extends no doubt to many 
more alterations, moral, or organical, than it is perhaps 
thought of, especially when it has had no external or visi- 
ble point of reaction, proportionate to the violence of a 
blow or of a fall. It is recorded somewhere that a 
German nobleman, when travelling in his carriage, was 
overset, but received no visible injury, except that of a 
great degree of stupefaction. He could not recollect 
any thing of himself nor of his concerns, and in that 
state his servants thought prudent to bring him back 
home inthe same carriage, when owing to some de- 
fect, the same accident took place, and he was by 
another concussion perfectly restored to his memory 
and recollection, being otherwise much bruised and con- 
tused. (Vid. Med. Rep. vol. xiv. p. 42, for a remarkable 
effect of contusion.) 


III. CAse or Incrprent ConsuMPTION. 


rom Pres. F. Meivs, of Athens, (Geo.) to Prof. 
S. Le Mitchill. 


[I was attacked by a violent peripneumony, which 
was badly managed by an unskilful physician, and I was 
left in a state, presumed by my friends, and believed 
by myself, tobe consumptive. I was very weak, being 
barely able to mount a horse.—I had the colliquative 
sweat in the mornings, a cough, &c. I then applied to 
Dr. Walter Vroman Wimple, whose name and memory 
will be always dear to me. He told me plainly and 
candidly, what indeed I know well, that my case was 
extremely dangerous ; and said I must confine myself 
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strictly to his orders, which indeed were easily complied 
with. 

He bled me, and finding every mark of high inflam- 

mation, confined me to a milk diet entirely. For the 
space of thirteen weeks, he took on each Monday a small 
tea-cup full of blood from my arm. In about six or 
eight weeks the inflammation began to diminish, and at 
the end of thirteen weeks, he said, he considered me as 
regenerated. My strength gradually returned, and for 
the last twenty-eight years, Ihave enjoyed more perfect 
health than falls to the lot of one, in perhaps a million of 
the human race. There is nothing so singular perhaps 
in this account as my absolute confinement to milk and 
to milk only. Not a particle of medicine or nostrum 
either by Dr. V. Wimple, or any other person was ex- 
hibited. I do not doubt that many who have perished 
with consumption might have been saved by a rigid ad- 
herence to the system which I[ pursued. 


IV. Case oF Ovarran Dropsy. 
From Mathew Cunningham, M. D. to Felix FPascalis. 


August 19, 1810, I was called to see Mrs. Woods, 
a poor woman, aged 42 years, of a robust constitution, 
and mother of seven children. I found her laying on 
her back, her legs drawn up, her abdomen so much 
swelled that at first sight I supposed her to be in la- 
bour.—She was in great pain, the parietes of the abdo- 
men very hot and dry, and so exquisitely sensible, that 
the weight of the sheet was almost intolerable. On i inquiry, 
she informed me that about two months had elapsed since 
her last menstruation, and that the whole of the swelling 
had occurred within that period. Her urinary discharges 
were copious and frequent. 

Since the 1st instant she has had three discharges 
of water from the womb, amounting each time to four 
pints, followed by an abatement of the swelling, which 
she assures me is confined to the sides of the abdomen, 
the front of which has never appeared fuller or harder 
than usual. She is sensible of a rumbling noise on each 
side—the increase of water is so sudden, that she affirms, 
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the day after the discharge she is as much swelled as 
prior to it. 

Her bowels were constipated,—skin parched,—tongue 
clean, pulse 120 small and weak. To take sulph. so- 
dz oz. i. antim. tart. gr. immediately ; R. i. spt. camphor 
OZ. lie Opii. OZ. ii. to be frequently sprinkled over the ab- 
domen, and warm flannels constantly applied.—20th, the 
salts have operated copiously—the external applications 
excited a profuse sweat, and the abdomen is much reliev- 
ed.—From this day until the first of September, the 
treatment of this woman was judiciously conducted with 
stib. drinks, submurias, hydr. aloes, gamboge, digitalis, 
&c. which produced occasional copious discharges ; but 
the ovaria which are represented as extending as high as 
the lower ribs and very sore when pressed, did not collapse 
much, although on the 27th her m uth was very sore. 

September ist, the swelling has been increasing, and 
is now very oppressive ; pulse 100, mouth very sore— 
limit the mercurial pills and take three of the purging pills, 

2d—Had a discharge of three pints, and is not so much 
oppressed—pulse 88.— 

R. Rubiginis ferri - dr. i. a be divided inte 

Pulv. Rhei, - dri. M 12 powders, 
and one taken three times a-day in syrup. 

4th—Better, appetite improving. strength increasing; 
pulse 80 and regular—continue the powders. 

6th—Very much swelled and in great pain; on agita- 
ting the body the noise of water is very evident—to 
take three of the purging pills. 

7th—Discharged five pints of water—swelling much 
diminished—complains of great debility since the dis- 
charge—continue the powders. 

14th—Discharged four pints of water this day—con- 
tinue the powders. 

20th—This day she discharged seven pints of water, 
and is very much debilitated—appetite is very keen— 
continue the powders. 

21st—No apparent swelling since the last discharge ; 

the powders disagree with the stomach— omit them and 
R. Ferri vitriolat. grs. XXiv. }) to make 12 powders, 
Pulv. Zingiber dr. ii. M. § one to be taken three 
times a-day. 
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@ctober ist, swelling entirely removed—is gaining 
strength very fast; bowels regular. The patient con- 
tinued the powders throughout this month, when she 
declared herself as strong and healthy as ever she was. 

In the beginning of February 1811, she was delivered 
of a full grown child, which died in delivery. 

This woman, at the date of this communication, en- 
joys uninterrupted health. 


REMARKS. 


If the happy issue of this kind of dropsy, was obtained 
by the Rub:yo Ferri, and by the sulphat of iron, as it ap- 
pears undoubtedly the case, we have a further confirm- 
ation by the coicidence of analogy, of the specific 
property of the more soluble preparation of the car- 
bonat of iron, for many uterine complaints, and 
which has of late been highly recommended in ca- 
ses Of schirrus and ulcers of that organ. We could 


add practical testimony on the efficacy of that valuable — 


medicine, which we may more properly collect for some 
future communication. 


V. Case or FRAcTuRE, 


Of the arm, by Muscular Exertion. 


As W. Condon, a hale stout young man, twenty- 
eight years of age, was walking round the battery, on the 
7th of tenth mo. (Oct.) 1812, he observed soffie wild 
pigeons to light upon one of ‘the trees, and took up a 
small stone to throw at them. Immediately upon the 
exertion to throw it, his arm suddenly dropped down by 
his side, and the stone passed in quite a different di- 
rection from what it was intended. He suspected that 
his elbow was dislocated, but upon examination a few 
minutes afterwards, I discovered the humerus to be 
fractured about three inches above its condyles. 

The fractured portions were replaced ‘and secured 
by a flannel roller and splints in the usual‘way. At the 
expiration of thirty days the bone appe ared per rfectly uni- 
ted. At this time, by an unfortunate mis-step, he fel! 
down a stair-way, and again deranged the affected part: 
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it was soon after reinstated, and in three weeks from 
that time, he could use his arm, and it appeared quite 
well excepting some stiffness in the elbow, from its having 
been so long kept in a state of flexion. 
i saw him for the last time on the 14th of the twelfth 
o. (Dec.) 58 days from the receipt of the original in- 
sey , with the free use of his arm.” 


REMARKS. 


We were permitted to record this rare case from the 
note-book of Dr. Valentine Seaman. Although it may 
have occurred before, we cannot readily recollect 
any fact perfectly similar to it. Desault and Boyer, 
had witnessed several fractures of cylindrical bones, es- 
pecially of the thigh, effected by no greater force than 
that which is equal to the weight of the body; but in 
few cases only do we find a concurrence of muscu- 
lar exertion alone, producing this effect. ‘This power 
is nevertheless very great, since it frequently effects 
the fracture of small bones on which it exercises 
itself on equal dimensions, such as the Patella, the 
Olecranon and the Calcaneum. ‘The late viscount 
de Noailles, very well known in this country, had once 
a calcaneum fractured by the simple act of dancing. 

The speedy and perfect cure of the above subject, 
after an accidental disunion of the knitting humerus, 
proves evidently that he was not labouring with any di- 
sease that might soften or weaken the bony texture of his 
arm. Muscular exertion in this case remains to be 
explained. ‘Is it meant that by violent contraction 
of the muscles extending on the humerus, it was for- 
cibly bent and broken, or that pressure operating on one 
end, above the condyles, while the other was counter: 
acted by the projectile power, its body must give way? 
We should suppose that neither mode is admissible, 
one indeed is inconsistent with the equal power of anta- 
gonist muscles ; in this case, the biceps flexor is the anta- 
gonist of the triceps extensor. By the same reason, 
the pressure of a large muscle in the act of simultane- 
ous contraction could not be controuled by a power 
which must always be equal and corresponding to its 
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ewn. Have we not seen delicate and very sickly fe- 
males in the horrid agitations and distortions of convul- 
sive paroxysms, exerting a strength equal to that: of three 
or four men, hardly capable of keeping them unhurt, on 
abed, oron a chair, &c. and yet, the fact of a bone fractured 
by such muscular exertion is unheard of. Another cause 
of fracture appears to us more probable, in this case. 
It must be the re-action of the fore-arm against the hu- 
merus itself, effected as it were by a dead blow in the 
articulation, after all possible extension of the capsule 
and ligaments. This blow was equal in force to that 
which was exerted in throwing the stone, and multiplied 
by the solid weight of the fore-arm and stone, as the pro- 
jection of this bone appears to have been broken. 


VI. Case or DissecTIon 1n AsCITES. 
From Mr. Van Deursen, jun. House-Physician and Li- 
' brarian of the N. Y. Hospital, to Dr. S. L. Mitchill. 


John Hyer, aged 31 years, was received June 1812, 
into the New-York hospital with ascites, under which 
he had been labouring for six.weeks. The symp- 
toms were severe, although they did not appear con- 
nected with any particular organic affection. He was 
prescribed for by Prof. J. C. Osborn, and successively 
by Prof. Samuel L. Mitchill, receiving no effectual be- 
nefit from active remedies and the best mode of treat- 
ment. ‘The paracentesis was at last resorted to on the 
14th of August, which procured the discharge of 18 
pounds of yellow fluid, and although apparently much 
relieved, he unexpectedly expired on the 2ist. As 
something more than the immediate effects of his disease 
appeared to have produced death, an examination oi the 
body was directed and the following morbid appear- 
ances presented themselves : 

Upon opening the cavity of the abdomen, it 
contained a large quantity of fluid, similar to that 
which was evacuated at. the time of the opera- 
tion. The whole surface of the peritoneum assumed 
the aspect of previous extensive inflammation, so that 
its minute vessels could be distinctly traced as though 
Vou. I. 2A | 
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an opinion that they might be globular fragments of lym- 
phatic vessels, detached from their principal trunk. 
Wharton. ‘ 

We have also plausible authorities to believe, that 
they are organized and living bodies or capsules for 
worms, &c. They are discharged not only from abdo- 
minal cavities, but also from the urinary bladder. Some 
adhere to a common pellicle as a bunch of grapes; 
many aré contained one in another, and by invagination ; 
we find others are isolated and of allsizes. This subject 
as connected with morbid anatomy, merits attention, and 
if it were more inquired into, we think might afford in- 
teresting discuverics iu the histury uf human diseases. 
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An ACCOUNT OP THE GuUANACO, oR Cametus Hvuanacus, 
A SPECIES OF CAMEL FROM CHILI IN SoutTH AMERICA, 
sy Dr. Samurn AKERLY. (With a plate.) 


CAMEL. 


Generic Character.—No cutting teeth in the upper 
jaw.—Upper lip divided like that of a hare.—Six cut- 
ting teeth in the lower jaw.—Small hoofs.—No spurious 
hoofs. Pennant. 

Specific character.—Camelus huanacus, corpore piloso, 
dorso gibbo, cauda erectaw—Molina’s Hist. Chili, vol. 
i, p- 225, Amer. edit. | 

Guanaco.—Camelus huanacus.—Pennant’s Hist. Quad. 
vol. i, p- 138. 


Tue animal of which a figure is here given from life, 
is a native of Chili, a most delightful and fertile country 
tying twelve hundred miles along the Pacific ocean, be- 
tween the 24° and 45¢e of south latitude, and extendin 
eastward from the sea between three and four hundred 
miles.* The lofty mountains of the Cordilleras afford 
an extensive range for the vast herds of the Guanaco and 
other species of Camel peculiar to South America, 
where they frequent the snowy summit, and the fertile 
valley. 

in dannadiee the Guanaco with the Camel of Asia 
and Africa, it partakes of the general character of that 
animal, but combines the qualities of several others. It 
is light and nimble in its motions, bounds like the deer, 
and hag the swiftness of the antelope, and like it when 


* Molina yol. i, p. 1. 
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pursued, will stop short in its course, look at its pursu- 
ers, and again renew its speed. Like the wild goat, it 
delights to frequent rocky precipices, inaccessible to man, 
While the Bactrian camel and dromedary are adapted 
to travel over sandy desarts, in a tropical climate, the 
Guanaco and other camels peculiar to America, fre. 
quent the snowy regions of the Andes, descending from 
thence to feed inthe vallies on the approach of winter, 

, It partakes of the agility of the deer, and in its neck, 
head and limbs has some resemblance to it. It voids 
excrement like that of the sheep. 

In Asia and Africa one species of camel is alone 
found, which has existed and propagated in a domesti- 
cated state from time immemorial.* The Arabian and 
Bactrian camel are only varieties. South America af- 
fords five distinct species, all of which possess many of 
the peculiarities of the Guanaco but are easily distin- 
guished from one another. ‘Though these animals have 
many characters peculiar to themselves, and differ very 
widely from the camel of Africa, yet the general cha- 
racters in which they all agree show the propriety of ar- 
ranging them together. They all have the hare-lip; 
their manner of resting is similar; also of receiving 
burthens. The callosities on which they rest when ly- 
ing down is common to them all. They agree in hav- 
ing the soft elastic pads beneath the hoofs which are di- 
vided; in their docility ; in their obstinacy when over- 
loaded; in suffering abstinence from food and. drink ; and 
in being able to live on the coarsest weeds. 

Two camels of the American continent are peculiar to 
Peru, and three to Chili. They are the following. 

i. The Llama or  Camelus Llama. 


2. ‘The Vicunna C. Laniger. 
3. The Pacos C. Paco. 

4. The Guanaco C. huanacus- 
5. The Chilihueque C. auracanus. 


Of these animals the Llama and Pacos are peculiar 
to Peru, the others to Chili. The two first are figured 
by Mr. Pennant.t Not Having’seen a drawing of the 
ethers, and an opportunity offering of obtaining a cor- 


* Buffon Nat. Hist. + Hist. Quadrupeds. 


7 











sect delineation of the Guanaco, by its exhibition m New- 
York, that opportunity was not neglected, that the errors 
of Linneus and Buffon in confounding these species 
might no longer be promulgated. This statement is 

made on the authority of the Abbé Molina, who is fol- 
lowed by Mr. Pennant. A review of Molina’s interest- 
ing work on the natural and civil history of Chili is con- 
rained in the Medical Repository. 

The Guanaco from which the accompanying engraving 
is made is a young female which is presumed not to 
have its growth. It was brought to New-York from 
Buenos Ayres on the River Plate. As it sometimes 
acquires the size of a horse, its particular dimensions 
are unnecessary. The figure gives a just idea of the 
proportions which the parts béar to each other. Its pre- 
sent height 1 is about four feet to the top of the back ; its 
length of body rather more than its height. ‘The legs 
are slender and disproportioned, the hind ones being 
long and united to the pelvis, with but slight muscular 
attachment to the body or vertebre of the back. This 
apparent detachment of the hind legs from’ the body, 
gives an ideaof the want of strength. The animal how- 
ever is capable of bearing burthens, and although not 
familiarized to such labour, the owner has frequently 
in moving from place to place mounted and rode, when 
it proceeded with great fleetness and ungovernable haste. 
The neck is long and slender, with a small round head, 
pointed nose and hare lip ; eyes large and prominent; 
ears like a horse. The hair of the body is long and 
delicately fine, of a,tawny colour on the back, but white 
on the belly. The forehead and nose is covered with 
short hair of a black colour, and velvet softness. The 
back is nearly straight but becomes arched by the fall 
from the shoulders to the neck, which rises from the in- 
fcrior part of the body. The tail is short and pendu- 
ious when the animal is undisturbed, at other times 
erect. ‘Lhe hoofs are cleft, and have a small pad beneath. 
in walking over a floor the points of the hoofs which 
project beyond the pads, strike the floor with a noise, 
and produce an ungraceful movement. 

The cartilages or callosities peculiar to other camels, 
and on which they rest are found on the Guanaco. 
This individual has not been long in slavery, and has 
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never been subject to bear burthens. Its manner of 
resting is similar to that of the Arabian camel, but the 
callosities are small, not having been increased by hard 
labour. They are therefore natural. M. Buffon’s con. 
clusion* respecting those of the Asiatic camel, that they 
are “‘ not natural,” is probably incorrect, inasmuch as 
all camels kneel ond rest in the same way, and if in 
some they are large and become painful by a collection 
of pus within them, that effect must certainly be the re. 
sult of hard usage. 

The disposition of this animal appears gentle and 
friendly. Even strangers may approach without appre- 
hension.. It will suffer itself to be patted, and in appro- 
bation of caresses rub its head upon the one who bes- 
tows them. The only means of defence which the crea- 
ture can use with effect is by striking either with its fore 
or hind feet. Its ears move forward like those of a 
horse when startled, and when angry they are pressed 
back upon the neck. It is however timid, and the sight 
of a stick in the hand of its keeper will overcome its dis- 
position to offend. Its attempts to bite were ineffectual 
from the want of teeth in the upper jaw. The sight of 
adog is very obnoxious, and on the approach of that 
animal the guanaco puts itself ina formidable posture to 
strike it with a heavy blow. Its saliva, like that of 
the Llama is entirely harmless. My familiarity 
with it on the first visit was not so well received, 
as two discharges of saliva were received in my face 
without the least effect. Its saliva not being poi- 


’ sonous, is neither an offensive or defensive weapon. It 


may be only used as a warning of further hostility in the 
same way that the rattle-snake makes use of its tail be- 
fore it bites, and the cat spits before it scratches. These 
are the observations which occurred upon an examina- 
tion of the animal as it is exhibited fora show. Molina, 
a native of Chili, gives us the following history : 
“What M. de Buffon, and the celebrated Linnzus, 
have said respecting the Paco of the Vicugna being of 
the same species, they have likewise asserted of the 
Guanaco and Llama. Both these naturalists have taker 


* Buffon’s Nat. His. 8vo. vol. viii, p. 11, Lond, 1797. 
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ithe Llama for the domesticated Guanaco, but I have good 
reasons for being of a different opinion. Besides the 
natural aversion which subsists between these two ani- 
imals, and which prevents them from ever ming- 
ling, they also offer some very striking differences which 
can never be attributed to the change of situation alone. 
The Llama has a straight back, all its legs nearly of an 
equal length, and an excrescencé on the breast which is 
almost always moistened with a yellowish oily exuda- 
tion. ‘The Guanaco, on the contrary has a bunched or 
rather an arched back, the hind feet are so long that 
when it is pursued it never attempts to ascend: the 
mountains, like the Llama, the Paco, and Vicugna, but 
descends them leaping like the buck and the deer, a course 
well-suited to the peculiar conformation of its legs.” 
“The Guanaco exceeds the chilihueque in size, and 
I have seen some of them that were the height of a 
horse. Its usual length, however, from the nose to 
the tail, is about seven feet, and the height measured be- 
fore, four feet and three inches. The name guanaco, 
bv which it is commonly known, is Peruvian ; it is cal- 
led Juan in Chili. The guanaco appears to be less at- 
tached to a cold climate than the vicugna. In the begin- 
ning of winter these animals quit the mountains they 
inhabit during the summer, and appear in the vallies 
in large herds, usually of a hundred or two hundred. 
The Chilians hunt them with dogs, but they commonly 
take only. the youngest, which are the least swift; the 
old ones run with-astonishing rapidity, and it is difficult 
to overtake them witha good horse. When they arc 
pursued, they turn from time to time to look at the 
huntsman, neighing as loud as they can, and then sct off 
anew with increased velocity. It sometimes happens 
that the Indians who are mounted upon very swift 
horses, take them alive, by means of a noose or sling. 
which they throw from a distanee between thcir le gs. 
This noose, which the Indians call /agwi, is made of a 
strip of leather about five or six feet long, to each end of 
which is fastened a stone of about two pounds weight. 
The huntsman who is on horseback holds one of these 
stones in his hand and whirls the other around like a sling, 


as swiftas possible, ip order | to hurl it with more force 
Vor. Ff. 2B 
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when he throws it at the animal he has singled out, 
whom he is almost certain of striking, frequently at more 
than three hundred paces distance. In order to take 
the animal alive, the sling must be thrown so dexterously 
as only to twist itself around the feet. ‘The guanaco is 
naturally gentle, and readily becomes accustomed to a 
domestic state ; it can be tamed to such a degree as to 
follow its master wherever he wishes. ‘The meat, espe- 
cially when the animal is young, is excellent, and as good 
as veal; that of the old ones is tougher, but is very 
good when salted ; it keeps well on long voyages, and is 
often put up for the use of seamen. Very good hats are 
made from the hair, and it may be used in the manufac- 
ture of camlet.” 








KFrects oF THE GREENLAND ICE ON THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, 
AND ON THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE UNITED STATEs. 
By SamvueEw L. Mitcui.b. 


In the Med. Repos. vol. viii. p. 443, and vol. x. p. 
225, 410, was given a circumstantial history of the ‘is- 
lands of ice which break loose from the shores of Green- 
land, and occasionally work their way to the southward. 
When they reach the gulf-stream which sweeps along the 
Grand Bank of Newfoundland, they are carried away to 
the eastward, and rapidly melted by its warmer tempe- 
rature. And did not this powerful current, with its tro- 
pical heat oppose the progress of those frozen masses, 
we might expect to find them floating now and then as 
far southward as Norfolk and even Charleston. They 
would then temper more effectually than at present, the 
excess of the summer’s fervour in the United States; 
and without, adding to the severity of the winter, they 
would contribute sensibly to the comfort of the erik 
months. In the southern hemisphere where theyare not 
opposed by any current, they find their way, it is said, 
as far north as the latitude of 37 °, pushed slowly along 
by the waves of the ocean. 
Among the memorable occurrences of the spring of 
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1812, was a great collection of ice, in the tracts of ocean 
east of Newfoundland. The restrictions on the Euro- 
pean commerce of the United States, rendered the pas- 
sage of ships to Great-Britain, Ireland, and other north- 
west parts of Europe, less frequent than heretofore, but 
the reports were nevertheless sufficiently numerous to 
prove the abundance of ice. ‘The following are a few of 
them. 

New-York, May 15th, 1812. Captain Wheaton arrived 
from Newry, in [reland, in the ship Massasoit, with 
passengers. Onthe 23d of April, in latitude 43°, 30’, 
and longitude 44°, 30’, he saw about forty islands of 
ice, some of which he supposed to be one hundred feet 
above the level of the ocean. 

May 16th, captain Ward of the ship Margaret, arri- 
ved at New-York, in 47 days from Dublin; and dur- 
ing her passage had, on the 23d April, in latitude 429, 
14’, longitude 55°, 24’, fallen in with a great quantity 
of ice, and got clear of it with much difficulty, after being 
among it for two days. 

May 14th, the ship Louisa, captain Alcock, arrived at 
New-York in 31 days from Liverpool, by the way of 
Waterford in Ireland. On the 23d of April, in latitude 
43°, 34’, and longitude 55°, 33’, met with forty-three 
islands of ice, some of which were judged to be 140 or 
150 feet high. He was entangled among them for aday 
and an half before the ship got clear. 

May 18th, the ship Trident, captain Forman, arrived 
at New-York, in 23 days from Greenock. On the 7th 
May, in latitude 41°, 44’, and longitude 49°, disco- 
vered many large ice islands. Captain F. considerirg 
it dangerous to steer to the westward, on account of the 
number, size and extent of them ahead, tacked ship and 
stood to the southward for the purpose of avoiding 
them. 

May 19th, the schooner Fame, captain Paul, arrived 
in 49 days from Slavanger in Norway, loaded with iron. 
She passed the bank of Newfoundland on the 22d 
April, in sight of great quantities of ice. 

May 20th, arrived from Londonderry, after a passage 
of 23 days, captain Bayley, in the brig Hepsa, with pas- 
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sengers. On the Newfoundland station passed several 
large islands of ice. 

May 20th, came to Philadelphia the brig Francis, cap- 
tain Merrill, in 30 days from Cork. Off the western 
end of the banks of Newfoundland, captain Merrill fell 
in with such an extensive field of ice that he was entan- 
gied in it, and was 3 days in jeopardy before he could 
work through and get clear. 

May 28th, arrived the ship ‘Thetis, captain Brown, in 
43 days from Galway, in Ireland, in ballast. On the 23d 
April, latitude 45°, 37’, longitude 43°, 48’, fell in with 
large islands of ice, so numerous that he continued among 
them for two days before he could extricate himself. 

June 20th, from Lisbon arrived at New-York, captain 
Bernard, in the ship Mentor, after a voyage of 38 days, 
bringing fruits, wine and specie. Off the Banks, he 
was detained 4 or 5 days by the ice, which overspread the 
ocean in large islands. 

From these several sources, it appears that the mas- 
ses of ice were observed to be scattered over a tract of 
ocean to the extent of more than 3 degrees and a half of 
latitude, and about eleven degrees and a half of longitude. 
They were noted to a somewhat broader distribution 
during the spring and summer of 1805.—See the work 
and volume before quoted, p. 228. 

The season bore a remarkable resemblance to that of 
1805, being warm enough to ripen all the fruits of the 
earth, and to make one of the most productive harvests 
that ever was known, while at the same time rains were 
unusually copious, thunder and lightning frequent, and 
the rays of the sun disarmed of their scorching fervour. 
Vide ib. supra, vol. x. p. 230, for a parallel between the 
seasons of 1805 and 1812.—See also an account of Col. 
William’s Thermometrical Navigation, in vol. xi. p. 408, 
410, and Professor Masson’s Letter on the use of the 
thermometer to determine the approach of a ship to ice- 
islands, in vol. Xiv. p. 297, 302. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHER AND DISEASES OF THI 
SUMMER AND FALL oF 1812, IN THE city or New- 
YorK, AND THE DISEASES OF THE ARMIES OF THE U. S. 


Ir has been said that few old persons could remember a 
more temperate summer than that of 1812, or one oftener 
refreshed by moderate rains. It was remarkable for 
the abundance of fruit, vegetables, and garden-stuff, 
and for the prevalence of health. The range of the 
heat was seldom above 8892; it was oftener station- 
ary at summer heat, than varying 10° above. Thunder 
storms were not frequent, one only happened to be re- 
markably violent ; when the lightning sat a vessel on fire 
in the port, and struck many houses in the city. The 
winds were constantly varying around the compass. 

Catarrhal affections, and especially the malignant epi- 
demic catarrh which we described in a former number, 
as prevalent in this metropolis, (Med. Repos. vol. xv, p. 
394.) and which we noticed again in our last, (7p. 103 ) 
entirely subsided in the early part of the summer. No 
kind of epidemic was heard of afterwards ; and although 
the mass of disease among the poor and labouring class 
of people has been the same as in the preceding summer 
and fall, it has principally consisted of pneumonia, rheu~ 
matism, ophthalmia and of i:.termitting fevers$ these 
were marked by an uncommon degree of obstinacy and 
tendency to relapse. But there never was curing the 
summer and succeeding fall, less of the formerly common 
bilious remitting, or putrid, or typhoid and malignant 
fevers. It is therefore a great satisfaction to remark. 
that under the influence of uniform and moderate sea- 
sons, (rare in this new world) we have nothing to appre- 
hend from supposed contavious fomes of fevers, although 
itmay be in our shipping, or among us, as it has hap- 
pened already, many times, and without diffusion ; so it 
was in Brooklyn i in 1809, without having reached ihe 
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city of New-York, and lately in the case of a soldier, as 
will be mentioned hereafter. 

The pleasantness of the autumnal season has been in 
perfect analogy with that of the summer. At its close 
we had however to regret the appearance and univer- 
sal prevalence of the rubiola, or measles, among our 
children. ‘To this period, it has seldom been marked by 
any degree of severity, nor extended bevond the age of 
infancy and childhood. In afew cases we have seen its 
dangerous determination on the eyes. It is inthe power 
of parents and physicians always to guard against a cer- 
tain degree of degeneracy or want of depuration in this 
disease, which may leave evil and dangerous affections of 
the eyes, or of the bronchiz. 

I’requent reports from Buffaloe, Burlington, and other 
posts of the army on the northern frontiers have repre- 
sented the existence there of an alarming and very mor- 
tal disease, during the middie and latter part of Decem- 
ber last. Hundreds of brave soldiers, and many distin- 
guished officers had fallen its victims. The epidemic 
raged in the same proportion among the inhabitants of 
the same places. Its range was in the eastern counties, 
and along the northern lines. It had hardly abated 
in the beginning of January. Newspapers from 
that distant region have asserted that the mortality had 
been so dreadful as to carry off thirty men in one“night; 
others have proportioned it to 1 out of 80, and finally to 
one out of 150. (Vid. Buffaloe Gazette, fanuary 3, and 
a Burlington paper, 14.) 

Important and interesting as this subject might be to 
eur readers and fellow-c:tizens, we have it not in our 
power, at this recent period sufficiently and critically to 
compare various but partial accounts of this mortal dis- 
ease. We hope that it may not ina future number 
oblige us to enumerate with other inquiries its very ex- 
tensive effects. At present, we offer only an extract from 
a sensible letter of Dr. John Z. Ross of Batavia, descri- 
bing the symptoms, observed by him, to his friend and 
tutor, Dr. W. Willoughby, of Newport, Herkimer coun- 
ty, December 19, 1812. (Vid. Buffaloe Gazette, Fan. 3.) 

“I feel a pleasure in sending you the result of what I 
have been able to observe respecting the leading features 
of this alarming malady, and of the means which in my 
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hands have been most successful in the treatment of it. 
It commences with cold rigors, sometimes with pain in 
the head, and darting pains of the spasmodic kind in the 
neck or shoulders. But these seem to be merely symp- 
tomatic. Its principal seat is in the right hypochondrium, 
wich a fixed pain more or less acute—a sense of exhaus- 
tion is felt about the thorax, with a dry distressing 
cough——a spasmodic stricture of the vessels of the lungs 
renders respiration cxtremely laborious and difficult. 
After the latter symptom abates, a rattling in the chest 
succeeds, with an expectoration of frothy mucus, some- 
times streaked with blood—pulse frequent and in some 
cases intermitting. When the pain in the head is severe, 
periods of delirium often ensue. In two cases that I 
saw, the severity of the pain in the head produced fits of 
epilepsy. The first case which fell under my care was a 
soldier, and from the fixed pain in his side, and difficult 
breathing, I was led to consider it a. case of sthenic dia- 
thesis, consequently, the anti-phlogistic treatment was 
rigidly enforced by bloodletting, blistering, preparations 
of antimony, digitali is, cathartics, &c. ‘These seemed to 
palliate for a short time, but it soon returned with increa 
sed violence. I still believed that a rigid perseverance 
inthe use of depleting remedies would subdue what 
seemed to me, like an inflammatory diathesis. But the 
repetition served only to exasperate every urgent symp- 
tom; and finally nothing but death gave relief. The 
low situation of the pain in the side and the bilious symp- 
toms which this patient assumed in the latter stage, and 
his appearance after death, convinced me that something 
new and malignant in its nature had made its appearance. 
I introduced a cautious change in my practice, and 
availed myself of every hint from those who had been 
longest experienced in it, particularly those who came 
from Black Rock, with a hope if possible to obtain some 
successful method of treating it. Bloodletting I believe 
is rarely if ever proper, &c. r 
Experience teaches us that disease follows the collec- 
tion of men into armies. The change of food and 
manner of living, are the first and principal predisposing 
Causes of sickness, and the various duties of the military 
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life very soon act as exciting causes, and produce y 
seasoning which according to the time of year, place or 
other circumstances, will be more or less violent and 
destructive. 

The war in which the United States is engaged with 
Great-Britain has produced the necessity of employ- 
ing a large military force for the defence of New-York, 
its harbour and dependencies. This force at present 

Feb. 1813) consists of United States troops and vo. 
biter. During the past summer several detachments 
of militia, and the brigade of New-York State-Artillery 
were added. A seasoning sickness soon appeared among 
them in the form of Dysentery or Diarrhea, which 
were mild in their symptoms, and generally removed 
by a single cathartic. ‘The encampments were in heal- 
thy, airy, and commanding situations. Single instan- 
ces of other diseases were frequent but not fatal, and 
no other than might have happened in domestic life. 
They were accordingly not considered as incidental 
to the army. ‘Two deaths only by typhus fever have oc- 
curred during the summer. The most prevalent dis- 
eases arising frcm the military life according to the re- 

orts made to the hospital surgeon, are the following, 
which stand in the order of their most frequent oc- 
currence, viz: Dysentery, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, In- 
termittent, Remittent, and Typhus fevers, and Pneu- 
monia. 

Among the regular troops, nothing of moment has 
occurred, except one case of yellow fever in the recruit: 
ing service. We are in hopes hereafter to give this 
case entire from the pen of Dr. William M. Ross, in the 

ervice of the United States, who had special charge ol 
she patient. The recruiting party having nearly filled a 
company, was ordered to the general encampment at 
Greenbush, in September 1812. It was then, the hospi- 
tal surgeon was officially called to see and provide tof 
the sick soldier who was left. His was a sporadic case 
of yellow fever of the highest grade, and well marked in 
its symptoms. From the healthiness of the rendez- 
vous and its.immediate neighbourhood it becomes 2 
matter of inquiry concerning the origin of this case. 
The soldier was seized with a violent fever of high 
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excitement, attended with delirium. A universal and 
deep yellowness pervaded the skin. Dark grumous 
blood in considerable quantities issued from the mouth 
and nostrils. Black pitchy dejections were very copi- 
ous and offensive. The patient finally recovered, but 
died soon after joining his regiment at Greenbush. 
Since the dismission of the militiain November, more 
than an equal number have beenraised under the volunteer 
act of February 6, 1812, and are now stationed in the 
forts, and at the prominent points of defence about the 
harbour. One regiment of these on Staten Island, was 
during the month of December and January last, quite 
unhealthy, though now recovering from that state, and 
the regiment is less afflicted with mortality, and the 
symptoms of recent cases are milder. The want of a 
strict Camp-Police, tended greatly to increase the mor- 
tality prevailing among the soldiers. No precise re- 
turns have yet been made, but it is ascertained that near- 
ly twenty have died. These cases were principally in- 
flammatory. Pneumonia was most prevalent ; in some 
cases the patient died in a short time in full habit, with 
the marks of extensive inflammation, as was ascertained 
by Dr. Scofield and myself, by an examination of the 
morbid appearances, when sent early in January by 
Brigadier General Armstrong, to ascertain the causes 
of the prevalent sickness and mortality, and to pro- 
pose aremedy. Some other cases were prolonged by 
antiphlogistic remedies, but became typhoid and ended 
fatally. The soldiers quarters were crowded and kept 
excessively hot, and abstraction of excitement by 
bleeding did not succeed, until proper regulations 
were introduced, and the heat of the quarters mode- 
rated. Other diseases became milder also, by en- 


joining cleanliness, preventing intemperance, and pun- 


ishing other improper and disorderly conduct amon 
the soldiers, who were the only persons violently uffect- 
ed. 

Remarks on the occurrence of diseases in the army 
will be continued in future numbers of this work, as oc- 


casion gives rise to them. 
Von. I. 2€ 
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2U2 Cotton, a Remedy for Burns, &c. 


Raw Cotton, a Remedy for Recent Scalds and Burns, 


Tus subject has lately been offered to the attention 
of the public, through the medium of the news-papers, 
and has also been experimentally investigated by several 
practitioners, from whom we have received favourable 
reports. The first written and corroborative account 
we have been favoured with, we hasten to lay before our 
readers, hoping that it may encourage further trials. 
We would however, take the liberty to suggest that 
any inference from the results of that application, should 
be drawn, as in the following, according to certain stages 
of scalded or burnt, blistered or ulcerated parts, and also 
according to the degree of heat applied by fluids or so- 
lids, polished or rough substances. Itis perhaps owing 
to neglected discrimination of these circumstances which 
establish quite different characters in this kind of 
injury, that many remedies were successively effectual 
and approved, or useless and rejected, leaving the treat- 
ment of scalds and burns, as yet, very arbitrary. 


YO THE EDITORS OF THE MEDICAL REPOSITORY. 


Gentlemen, 


The following facts corroborative of the beneficial 
effects of raw cotton applied to recent burns and scalds 
have fallen under my consideration ; should you think 
proper, you are at liberty to publish them. 

' The child of Mr. D. was burned by the edge of a 
fire-shovel, nearly red-hot, being placed across the back 
of his hand. The shovel being thus heated and probably 
applied with some force, the burn extended the whole 
width of the hand, and was so deep as to produce a com- 
plete escar. The child must have experienced the most 
acute pain on the infliction of such a burn, which was 
evinced by violent shrieks and crying. Immediate re- 
course was had to the cotton, and in ten minutes af- 
ter its application he ceased to cry, became quiet, and fell 
into aprofound sleep. From this, till the cotton was re- 
moved, he complained of little or no pain. In about a 
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week the dressing-was taken off, and the part was com- 
pletely cicatrized and well. 

I saw the child frequently, but was somewh it doubt- 
ful of the success of the cotton in this case, as I consider- 
ed it more particularly applicable in scalds. It was cold 
weather when this took place, and from every appearance 
and circumstance connected with the case, I am convin- 
ced, that had the usual applications to burns been re- 
sorted to, it would have required two or three weeks in 
its cure. 

A few weeks after this, the same unfortunate child 
was scalded with boiling water from a tea-kettle. The 
scald was inflicted on the external part of the leg, and 
extended from near the knee quite to the ancle. The 
cotton was not applied immediately, as there was none 
at hand. In pulling off the stocking, the cuticle came with 
it, and the cotton was applied fifteen minutes after to the 
raw surface. The child, as in the foregoing instance, 
almost immediately became quiet. The exposed situa- 
tion im which this scald took place, particularly in a 
child of his age (about two years old) rendered it very 
dificult to keep the cotton properly applied; its chance 
of success was therefore lessened. The parts from 
which the cotton were accidentally removed became ul- 
cerated, and were much longer in healing than those to 
which the cotton adhered. In less than three weeks 
the scald was completely well, but has left a very 
extensive scar. It ts matter of doubt whether the 
same good effects are to be derived from the applica- 
tion of this substance to a part denuded of its cu- 
ticle as when it remaims perfect; time however will de- 
termine this point. 

A short time since, I had an opportunity of experi- 
encing the efficacy of cotton on my own person. I was 
scalded on the internal part of the wrist by a boiling hot 
liquid. ‘The part became instantly inflamed, accompani- 
ed withextreme smarting. Not having cotton conveni- 
ent, I had recourse to a piete of candle-wick picked 
apart and made soft; this was applied immediately to 
the part scalded, and in a few minutes the pain and 
smarting were effectually removed. I kept it on al! 
night, and next morning when it was taken off, not 
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the least vestige of inflammation manifested itself, 
From the great smarting and inflammation, and delicacy 
of the skin in this situation, I am positive a blister would 
have been the consequence had it been left to nature. 

Since the above, one of my own children received a 
scald on the leg from boiling water ; the stocking was 
immediately removed, and the cuticle, to the size of a 
half dollar, presented a shivelled appearance, with 
much surrounding inflammation. Before the cotton 
could be applied, complete vesication had taken place. 
The accident happened about 2 o’clock, P. M. On the 
following morning I examined it, and found that the 
blister had actually subsided. Whether this was pro- 
duced by a rupture of the cuticle, or from an absorption 
of the fluid, I am unable to say. The application was 
continued till the fourth day after the scald, when it was 
removed, and the part was entirely well. 

A few days ago, I was called to see a woman whose 
feet had been severely scalded, a week previous. The 
common remedies had been used, but she still experien- 
ced very great pain. The cuticle had not been disturb- 
ed; and I ordered the cotton to be applied immediately, 
which was complied with. Two or three days after I 
called upon her, and she informed me that she found very 
great relief from the cotton. How this case may termi- 
nate I am unable to prognosticate ; I will let you know, 
however, ina future communication. 

The first, third, and fourth of the above cases furn- 
ish very strong proofs of the beneficial effects of cot- 
ton in scalds and burns. ‘To explain by theoretical dis- 
quisition the manner in which this simple substance so in- 
stantaneously and effectually abstracts the superabundant 
caloric from a part that has been burned or scalded 
may be difficult, and what I shall not attempt at present. 
Cases that occur in my practice that go to confirm or 
condemn this new remedy I shall take the earliest op- 
portunity of communicating to you. 

Iam, 
Gentlemen, 
Respectfully, yours, 


SAMUEL SCOFIELD, M. D. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AN ALBINO, IN West TeNNEssEE. IN A 
LETTER FROM CHARLES CassEDy, Esa. patrep NaAsz- 
VILLE, 25 Jan. 1812. 


TuERE is a boy of about fifteen years of age, at work 
in a cotton factory in this city, of whom I have received 
the following information. His father is a negro, only 
one remove from an African. His mother is a negress, 
of a complexion only one shade lighter than a common 
negro. From a personal examination of my own, the 
following are my impressions. He appears to have in- 
herited, in the construction of his frame, every charac- 
teristic of the African. The conformation of the bones 
of his head and heels, is, as far as my judgment can en- 
able me to distinguish, perfectly negro. The shape of 
his forehead, the concavity of the bridge of his nose, im- 
mediately under the forehead, the depression of the point 
of the nose and its width, the projecting coarse and strong 
character of his jaws, the thickness and vulgarity of the 
lips, the position of the teeth and prominency of the chin, 
are indications of the negro too palpable to be mistaken. 
His skin is white, and making very little allowance for 
the effect of its exposure from the raggedness of his clo- 
thing, as transparent as that of the generality of white 
men; so much so indeed, that the course of the blood 
¢an be as distinctly traced as beneath the skin of any 
European. Of his hair, I enclose you a specimen. His 
eyes are of an hazel colour; unsteady, wandering, and 
easily dazzled by intense light. His information is such 
as may be expected from his age and condition. He 
likewise possesses a considerable portion of that tremu- 
lousness and shrinking of the feelings which so frequent- 
ly characterize the dawn or infancy of mental powers. 


PATENT MEDICINES. 


LAUDABLE PoLiceE-REGULATIONS RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
Av PaRIs. 


A COMMISSION is instituted for the examination of se- 
cret remedies, z. e. patent medicines, 
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206 Patent Medicines. 


At the close of the year 1810, notice was duly given 
that ali permissions granted to inventors or proprietors 
of secret medicines must cease, December 31, without 
exception 3 that they could neither be sold, nor kept in 
shops, nor distributed, till after they had been authori- 
ized by a report of the commission, and permission of 
the minister of the incerior. 

The board thus formed is convened twice a month, 
and have to discuss such subjects as are sent by the mi- 
nister, to wit: the specimens of the ingredients, and all 
the information from the proprietors relating to their 
virtues and eflicacy. They are to inquire whether the 
medicine be new, or whether the reoipe has not already 
existed in some known formulary or publication. They 
shail thoroughly examine all medicines apparently useful, 
and if necessary, experiment on their power and efficacy 
under the direction of the inventor. The price of the in- 
gredients, and cost of the composition being well ascer- 
tained, together with the quantity yearly sold, if they 
think the medicine useful and new, they shall estimate 
the advantages derivable from it, to art and to humanity, 
and shall put a corresponding price to it, of which the 
proprietors not yet privileged, may avail themselves if 
mclined to sell their secret to government. The mem- 
bers of the commission are engaged to secrecy, and they 
must return the recipes sealed up to the proprietors. 

The following remarks on the foregoing subject are 
made by the editor of the Literary Pawedin, vol. 9, 
p- 550. 

After noticing some of the useful edicts for the regu- 
lation of Paris, he says : 

“ But perhaps, the greatest benefit of all, m respect to 
the saving of lives, or preservation of health, is that which 
certainly isthe object of the prohibition of secret medi- 
cines. The number slain by these nostrums, probably 
exceeds that destroyed by the ravages of war. They 
act on all ages, andat all times, in peace and war. The 
infant is poisoned with drugs in various compounds, and 
either adds to the bills of mortality, by a hasty decease, 
or drags outa few years of misery, and perishes when 
maturity should reward parental anxiety. The strength 
of more advanced life ts undermined by these remedies. 
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and if they cure a few undecided disorders, they termi- 
nic Many more in the general refuge of the unfortunate. 
It is probable that to the reception of these medi- 
cines for cases to which they are not applicable; or 
for cases of mixed diseases, and intermingled with 
others, which perhaps they aggravate ; or acting on con- 
stitutions in a state not prepared to receive them, is the 
proximate cause of their mortal effects.” 

In justice to the obliging correspondent who has coms 
municated this piece of intelligence, we add some of his 
judicious remarks for some desirable restriction against 
the absurd but pressing and alluring display of cures for 
all possible complaints, daily offered in newspapers, to a 
credulous and ignorant multitude. 

“‘ Some sticklers,” says he, “ for refined liberty, may 
object, that the adoption of the French police would in- 
croach upon the personal freedom of our citizens: but 
the same men would probably agree that the inspection 
of beef, pork, fish and flour is perfectly just; and is not 
the preservation of our constitution from the effects of 
bad drugs as important a subject for legislative interfe- 
rence, as the eating of bad meat or damaged flour? Yes, 
certainly, and we will venture to pronounce that the 
state that follows the example of , with regard 
to quack medicines, will merit the thanks of posterity.” 





EXPERIMENTS ON MINERAL Pelscens. 


B. C. Bropier, Esq. F. R. S. who had formerly com- 
municated to the Royal Society some observations on 
the action of certain poisons on the animal system, has 
been engaged in the further prosecution of this inquiry. 
( Philos. Trans. for 1812.) 

In his experiments on mineral poisons, he found some 
circumstances, wherein their effects differ from those of 
vegetable poisons, and of these he now gives a more par- 
ticular account. | 

The facts which he states, appear to lead to the follow- 
ing conclusions respecting the action of those mineral in- 
gredients which he has employed. 
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1. Arsenic, the emetic tartar, and barytes, do not pro- 
duce their deleterious effects until they have passed into 
the circulation. 

2. Allof these poisons occasion disorder of the func- 
tions of the heart, brain and alimentary canal, but they 
do not at all effect these organs in the same relative de- 
gree. : 

3. Arsenic operates in the alimentary canal in a greater 
degree than either emetic tartar, or the muriate of bary- 
tes. 

4. The corrosive sublimate, when taken internally in 
large quantity, occasions death by acting chemically on 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, so as to destroy 
its texture. The organs more immediately necessary to 
life being affected in consequence of their sympathy with 
the stomach. 

In making the comparison between them we observe 
that the effects of mineral, are less simple than those of 
the generality of vegetable poisons; and when once an 
animal is affected by the former, there is much less 
chance of his recovery than when he is affected by the 
latter. 


A Puysicran at Moscow, named Renman, has dis- 
eovered that the rind of the pomegranate may supply 
the place of the Quinquina in many cases, especially in in- 
termitting fevers. He has published at Moscow a me- 
moir, in which he endeavours to prove the efficacy of 
his new remedy. 


VACCINATION. 


Iw one of the most interesting subjects for humanity, 
and which, during many years has so much excited the 
solicitude of sovereigns, of physiologists, and of all pa- 


rents or heads of families, we are happy to compare at 


the beginning of the year, the reports from the National 
Vaccine Establishments of the two first theatres of po- 
pulation—-London and Paris. 
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By the first it appears that government-surgeons 
had vaccinated, during a twelve-month, 3148 persons, 
and distributed 23794 charges of vaccine lymph to 
the public, without a single instance of accession of 
small-pox after vaccination. This happy result will 
greatly contribute to disarm the systematic and violent 
opposition of a few medical practitioners, who have 
persisted in disseminating the contagion of the small- 
pox, as it is known that two-thirds of the children annu- 
ally born in London, have been vaccinated, and that 
the average of deaths by the small-pox, which formerly 
was 2000 annually, has been reduced during the last 
year to 750 persons, although the increase of popuiation 
in that City, within two years, is reckoned to be 133,129. 

‘It is much to be lamented,” say the reporters, 
“that there are still medical practitioners, though the 
number of them is comparatively small, who strenuous- 
ly encourage and support, especially among the lower 
orders of the people, the prejudices against the new 
practice; rumours are industriously spread abroad, of 
deforming and loathsome diseases produced by this 
practice ; and numerous mis-statements of cases are pub- 
lished, of the occurrence of small-pox after vaccination. 
That in some instances the small-pox has affected per- 
sons who have been must carefully vaccinated, is suf- 
ficiently established; nor ought we to be surprised at 
this, when we consider the inoculation for the small- 
pox sometimes fails, and that several cases may be 
produced, in which persons have been affected with 
the natural disease more than once in the course of life. 
The number of instances of small-pox after vaccination, 
however, is very small, and we may fairly presume, that 
in proportion as the improvements are made in the prac- 
tice, such occurrences will be still more rare. 

“ The board have infinite satisfaction in stating the 
two following important and decisive facts, in proof of the 
efficacy and safety of vaccination, viz. that in the cases 
which have come to their knowledge, the small-pox af- 
ter vaccination, with few exceptions, has been a mild dis- 
ease ; and that out of the many hundred thousand persons 
vaccinated, not a single well authenticated instance has 
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been communicated to them, of the occurrence of a fatal 
small-pox after vaccination.” 

To check the mischiefs which are daily arising from 
the diffusion of the fatal contagion of the small-pox in 
the community, the reporters have proposed, that at the 
example of Switzerland and Geneva, the warm and active 
co-operation of the clergy should be called forth from the 
pulpit, to promote all the blessings connected with vac- 
cination; and have consequently addressed the Bishops 
and solicited their assistance, to diffuse more extensively 
the knowledge of all the benefits of the vaccine inocula- 
tion. The reporters contrast the actual renewal of the 
small-pox in London, (of which we have read _ shock- 
ing accounts, ) with its entire extirpation from some large 
cities onthe continent, where it formerly raged with great 
violence ; such as Vienna, Milan, Geneva, &c. 

The Bulletin of the Central Committee of the Vac- 
cine, Paris, January 1812, exhibits different statements, 
but equally corroborative, of the universal and successful 
adoption of the new mode of inoculation, through- 
out the French Empire. Im a circular of the Pre- 
fect of the department of Calvados, we find it assert- 
ed, that after ten years of experiments, since the in- 
troduction of the vaccine into France, not one single 
fact could be adduced to invalidate the efficacy of this 
preventive against one of the most destructive disorders. 
‘Those who dare to oppose its diffusion, are compared 
to hypocrites and quacks, enemies also to the wel- 
fare of their fellow-men, and the prefect invokes against 
the pestiferous partizans of small-pox, the same au- 
thority and restrictions which exist against the intro- 
duction of the plague. 

The bulletin announces that eleven golden medals 
were distributed, during the two last years, by the min- 
ister of the interior, to as many individuals who were in 
the first rank, for having greatly contributed to the adop- 
tion of vaccine. Among these we have the pleasure to 
notice an American, called Hussey, said to be a quaker, 
from Massachusetts, and residing in Dunkirk. Sixty- 
eight silver. medals were also granted to as many zealous 

romoters in the second rank, and twelve brass me- 
dals to a third class. The medals are all the same, 
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representing the head of the emperor on one side, and 
the name oj the rewarded individual, in a wreath of 
laurel, on the other. 

Medical characters compose by far the greatest num- 
ber of candidates for those distinctions from government, 
But it is gratifying to see among them many eminent 
clergymen, civil officers of elevated rank, and even one 
Sage-femme. The same bulletin apprises us that six 
premiums, to the amount of eight thousand livres, and 
one hundred silver medals would be adjudicated in the 
department of Galvados, for the above purpose. 


MINERALOGY. 


The following contributions towards a Mineralogy, 
by F. Aigster, M. D. we extract from the Magazine- 
Almanac, a very interesting and statistical work, publish- 
ed at Pittsburgh, (Penn.) by Messrs. H. Cramer, Spear 
and Eichbaum, as a flattering specimen of the progress of 
science and useful knowledge in a region, which.aot 
many years ago, was literally, a wilderness. 


Earthy Substances. 


Common Limestone is abunde-~ ™ the neighbourhood 
of Pittsburgh. It lies ally below the coal-bed, 
from which it is sep~ ated by a@ stratum of indurated 


clay. Its colour,” 8'4Ys and the lime burnt from it, re- 
tains gener*Y the same colour. Chemical analysis 
shews “US to be owing to the admixture of the black 
~-cue of Manganese, which in some parts is so abundant, 
that when exposed to a strong fire, it runs with the lime 
into a brilliant black enamel. Lime stone of a light 
blue colour is found near Saw- Mill Run. : 
Dark grey marble with black veins has been lately dis- 
covered in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, on the land of Col. 
©’Hara. It owes its colour most likely to a mixture of 
the oxides of Manganeseand.iron. It takes a very fine 
polish. The extent of the quarry has not yet been as- 
certained. 
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212 Mineralogy. 


Pieces of limestone containing a variety of shells are 
frequently met with in the bed of Allegheny river. 

Veins of calcareous spar are frequently found in the 
comm 'n limestone. Some of them are white, others 
are partially transparent and colourless. 

Marls of various kinds are abundant in the neighbour- 
hood of Pittsburgh. 

Sulphate of lime, or Plaster of Paris, has been lately 
discovered on Cuyahoga river, state of Ohio. It is of 
a coarse earthy texture, intermixed with clay and silica. 
Beautiful transparent crystals of Selenite are inbedded 
init. They are formed of six-sided prisms, terminated 
by four-sided summits. Two of the surfaces are consi- 
derably larger than the other four. These crystals are 
easily separable into thin laminz, in a direction parallel 
to the larger surfaces. Another variety of selenite found 
on the same spot, is formed like the barbed head of an 
arrow, two smaller crystals springing out laterally from 
the opposite sides of the larger crystal. 

Steatites, or Soap-stone has been recently found at se- 
ven miles from Pittsburgh, near the Allegheny river. 
Its colour is greenish white. It contains, besides silica, 
magnesi» and some little iron, a more than usually great 
proportion € alumina, and bids fair to become an im- 
portant article 1. our manufactories. 

Loosely fibrous &-2 fexible amianthus occurs near 


Br ownsville. Its a ‘Save the softness and lustre of 
silk. Its colour is white inchu_,, 4, yellow. It is pro- 


bable, that the incombustible cloths _¢ 44. ancients were 
woven from a similar substance. 

Clays of various descriptions are abundam-_ 4. yi. 
cinity of Pittsburgh. Still the discovery of a fa: .;, 
that is to say, such aone that contains neither silica noi 
lime, which alone is proper to the construction of glass- 
house crucibles, as being not acted on by alkalies, re- 
mains yet a desideratum. Several of the clays of this 
part of the country, contain a considerable quantity of 
magnesia. 

Yellow and red ochres occur very frequently, but they 
are mostly too coarse to be used conveniently as a pig- 


ment. 
(To be continued.) 






































TABLES OF MORTALITY AND POPULATION. 


Explanation of the Table of Mortality. 


This Table indicates how many living individuals may remain out 
of a million ef inhabitants in France, after a certain number of years, 
supposing that they were all born at the same instant. For instance, 
at 20 years, there are but 502,216 survivors, or very little more than 
one half; at 45, there remain 334,072, more than one-third; therefore 
supposing 20,000 births take place every year in Paris, 10,000 of 
them only will reach the age of 20 years, and one-third or 6,800, the 

e of 45. 

But should it be our object to knew how many from that number 
will exist at the age of 50 years, let us make the following pro- 
portion ; 1,000,000 : 20,000 : : 297,070 (number of living affixed to the 
age of 50) is to the derived number: 5,940. «@ 

If you take the difference of two consecutive numbers affixed to 
the ages of 40 and 41; this is 6,985, and you have the true num- 
ber of persons of the age of 40 years, who die before the end of thé 
year, out of 369,404, that is one out of 53. By the same means it 
is found that at the age of 10 years, there is but one death out of 
130, while before or ee that period, death is always in the Biya 
tion of 1 out of a smaller number. The conclusion is that the least 
possible danger of dying exist at the age of 10 years. 

To show the number of years that a person of 40 years, may still 
probably live, take the number corresponding to that age which is 
369,404, mark the half of it which is 184,700: now by examining to 
what number of years this last correspond, we find 63. We have 
thereby 63 less 40, or 23 years, the probable period of life which 
aman of 40 years can reach, because the number which has dé 
rected us to 63, being the half annexed to 40, shows that one 
half of those of that age, are gone before the other half can reach 
63, there is therefore an equal chance or a probability to live 28 
years longer. | 

The same table shows that a fourth part of children die in the 
first year of existence, and that hardly one third comes to the com- 
pletion of 2 years. The small-pox had no doubt a great share in 
that great destruction, but with the preservation from the vaccine 
against it, a greater proportion must come to that age- 
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OF MORTALITY. 
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AGE.J AGE AGE. |AGE,] 
—o oe een _ ; — nag 
0 {1000000} 28 [451635 | 56 [248782 | 84:15175 
1 | 767525] 29 [444932 | 57 1240214 | 85111886 
2 | 671834] 30 |438183 | 58 1231488 | 86] 9224 
men ee ee 
3 | 624668] 31 [431898 | 59 (222605 | 87| 7165 
4 | 598713] 32 |424583 | 60 |213567 | 88] 5670 
5 | 583151] 33 [417744 | 61 [204380 | 89} 4686 
6 | 573025] 34 |490886 | 62 :195054 | 90} 3830 
7 | 565838] 35 |404012 | 63 (185600 | 91] 3093 
8 | 560245] 36 1397123 | 64 '176035 | 92] 2466 
ere ee i en ee 
9 | 555486] 37 1390219 | 65 \166377 | 93) 1938. 
10 | 551122} 38 |383301 | 66 |156651 | 4, 1499 
11 | 546888] 39 |376363 | 67 146882 | 95) 1140 
12 | 542630 40 [369404 | 68 |137102 | 96) 851 
13 | 538255 41 1362419 | 69 |127347 | 97| 620 
i4 | 533711 42 1355400 | 70 |117656 | 98] 442 
15 | 528969) 43 |348342 | 71 [108070 | 99) 307 
16 | 524020) 44 |341235 | 72 | 98637 | 100} 207 
17 | 518863 45 |334072 | 73 | 89404 | 101] 135 
1g | 513502) 46 |326843 | 74 | 80423 | 102) 84 
19 | 507949} 47 |319539 | 75 | 71745 | 103] 514 
20 | 502216] 48 |312148 | 76 | 63424 | 104; 29 
21 | 496317] 49 |304662 | 77 | 55511 | 105; 16 
22 | 490267] 50 |297070 | 78 | 48057 | 106i 8 
23 | 484083| 51 1280361 } 79! 41107] 107; 4 
24 | 477777| 52 1281527 | 80 | 34705 | 108 ~=— 2 
253 | 471366, 53 |273560 | 81 | 28886 | 109' 1 
26 | 464863 54 |265450 | 82 | 23680] 110) 0 

27 | 458282 55 [257193 | 83 | 19106 | 

28 | 451635 56 |248782 | 84 | 15175 I. 
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TaB.teE II. 


OF POPULATION. 

































































































































































AGE. AGE. AGE. F 
0 110000000 28 14753794 5671209405 
1 | 9692745 29 |4497945] 57 1124401 
2 | 9442537: 30 14346126] 58 |1027497 
3 | 9216850 31 [4193268] 359 | 963467 
4 | 9004494, 32 4044469] 60 | 887645) 
5 | 8799050! 33 13898043] 61 814993) 
EE inal ee 
6 | 8598068} 34 137540044 62 | 745558 
7 | 8400088] 35 13612346] 63 | 679387 
8 | 8204346] 36 13473082] 64 | 616523 
9 | 8010394] 37 |3336216} 65 | 557000 
10 | 7818025] 38 {32017531 66 | 500847 
11 | 7627158] 39 13660698! 67 | 448083 
12 | 7437762] 40 12940060} 68 | 398717 
13 | 7249870] 41 |2812843! 69 | 352747 
14 | 7063528] 42 12688062! 70 | 310157 
15 | 6878798] 43 12566965] 71 | 270919 
16 | 6692273] 44 |2445857| 72 | 234986 
17 | 6514465} 45 |2328466] 73 | 202299 
18 | 6335006] 46 12213578] 74 | 172777 
19 | 6157443] 47 12101215! 75 632 
20 | 5981844] 48 [1991407] 76 | 122828 
21 | 5808264) 49 11884185] 77 | 102153] 103 8 
22 | 5636763] 50 |1781322| 78 | 84150) 106 3 
23 nes 51 |1677643; 79 | 68650) 107) 1 
24! 5300184] 52 11578403, 80 | 55471| 108) 1 
25 | 5185193] 53 |1481911: 91 7| 109) O 
26 | 4972446] 54 11388213 82 | 35279 110) 0} 
27 | 4811971] 55 {1297360 83 | 2784 | 
28 | 4653794 1209405 8 
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SXPLANATION OE THE TABLE OP POPULATION. 


This Table supposes 2 total population of ten millions. {[t in. 
dicates how many exist at a given age or more. For instance, 
there are 5,981,844 or more who have 20 years, and 5,808,264 or 
more who have 21 years. Take the difference of these two numbers, 
which is 173,580, and you have in it the number of those who are 
more than 20 years old and below the age of 21. Would you know 
what is the same number out of a population of 44 millions, (the 
actual population of the French Empire) the following proportion 
gives it; 10 millions: 44 millions: : 173,580 is to 763,752— 
Taking the half for females, the total number of male youth of 
that age is 382,000. 

This table is the more interesting, as it brings its different results 
to the proportion of a population nearly equal to that of the Unite! 
States of America. 


END OF NO. if. 













